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SANTA CLAUS AT HIS BENCH 


Age serving youth in the Old Men’s Tovshop of the New York Assodation for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. [See page 309] - 
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Sing Sing’s New Warden 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


7 F William H. Moyer, ex-warden of the federal peni- 
tentiary at Atlanta, had been made warden of Sing Sing 
ten years ago or any time before the advent of Thomas 
Mott Osborne, he would, in all probability, have been 

arded as an advance over the customary type of admin- 
ation of that prison. His appointment last week puts into 
hands the most hopeful, most delicate, most far-sighted 
eriment in reforming law-breakers that has been given to 
; generation to try out. With an instinct that is itself 
dence of the spread of new prison ideas, the people of New 
rk have sharply challenged the intent back of this appoint- 
nt. “The new warden and the state administrators will be 
iged not by the surface smoothness they may give to prison 
tine, not by the number of escapes they may cut down or 
orderliness of prison life, not even by other and half-way 
asures of reform, but by their conservation of the self- 
ernment program that is already producing not only good 
soners but good citizens at Sing Sing. 


I 


Vir. Moyer starts out with the handicap that his record at 
lanta has been gone over and various charges relating to his 
atment of prisoners have been exhumed by the press. These, 
atever their truth, can but render more difficult the estab- 
ment of normal relations with the men in his charge. 
William H. Moyer became warden of the Atlanta peni- 
tiary in 1903 and resigned on request of the Department 
Justice in March, 1915. Eighteen months earlier—or 
er a full decade of service—his administration had been 
eepingly attacked in a series of newspaper articles by Julian 
iwthorne, who served a term there for misusing the mails. 
wthorne charged that the food furnished the prisoners was 
dequate, that punishments were out of proportion to the 
enses committed, that favoritism was practiced among em- 
yes and prisoners, that medical attention was inferior and 
it there had been waste and inefficiency in the construction 
the prison, in much of which Mr. Moyer had employed 
nate labor. 
An investigation was ordered by Attorney-General James 
McReynolds and was conducted by A. J. McKelway, 
ithern representative of the National Child Labor Com- 
ttee, who was appointed a special agent for the purpose. 


Mr. McKelway completely exonerated Warden Moyer. A 
hearing was held before Mr. McReynolds and Mr. Moyer 
was retained. 

Some time later seven guards who intimated that they had 
been discharged by Mr. Moyer because they discouraged a 
petition asking for his retention framed a series of questions 
in which they cited a number of instances of alleged brutality 
and neglect of prisoners during his administration. These 
charges have been published in the newspapers since Mr. 
Moyer’s appointment to Sing Sing. “The truth of their ac- 
cusations has been denied by Mr. Moyer’s friends and so far 
as is known they were not cited as the reason for his subse- 
quent removal in 1915. 

Two explanations of the latter have been given. One is 
that the change was a political one. “This is the version given 
out by the New York State Department of Prisons at the time 
of Mr. Moyer’s appointment to Sing Sing. The other is that 
he had lost his grip on the prison and prisoners at Atlanta 
and that although his resignation was not the result of any 
specific charges against him, a new administration was believed 
necessary for the good of the institution. 


II 


A review of Mr. Moyer’s record shows that he was not a 
stand-pat warden. He was never a leader of reform, but he 
seems to have been a slow adapter of whatever methods he 
thought had been tried and found good. One of his chief 
objects during the first half dozen years of his wardenship 
was to reduce the cost of food per prisoner, and he took an 
evident pride in accomplishing this result. Yet he had not 
been in the prison two years before he asked for a school 
teacher to relieve the chaplain and educated prisoners from 
the whole burden of teaching inmates, and a few years later 
he declared: 

“It has never seemed to me to be either wise or prudent 
to receive ignorant citizens here, obtain from them a maximum 
of manual labor, and then return them to their former homes 
just as ignorant as when they left there, and I have tried, with 
some success, to remedy this condition.” 

As late as 1908, Mr. Moyer believed that the letter-writing 
privileges were “entirely too liberal,” and he recommended 
that first-grade men be restricted to one letter every four 
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weeks and second-grade men to one every eight. The next 
year he urged the enactment of a law that would provide “a 
sufficient number of rifles and pistols of the latest approved 
pattern, together with a sufficient amount of serviceable am- 
munition to thoroughly equip each United States peniten- 
tiary.” 

Beginning in 1910, Mr. Moyer persistently advocated the 
payment of small wages to prisoners and their dependents 
and declared that the harm done by the government in shut- 
ting up ‘the bread-winners of families, without providing for 
the support of those families, quite offset the good it did by 
protecting society from the criminals themselves. He urged 
the extension of parole to life prisoners two years before this 
was authorized by Congress, and claims to have assisted in 
drafting the amendment for that purpose. Prisoners at At- 
lanta were accustomed to regard Mr. Moyer as the member 
of the parole board most likely to deny their applications, but 
Mr. McKelway found that this was not true. 

In 1913 Mr. Moyer became an advocate of the indeter- 
minate sentence and in 1914 added probation to the reforma- 
tive mechanism that he had come to believe in. He had 
previously introduced a great number of minor changes into 
the life of Atlanta prisoners that had for their object the 
break-up of deadening routine, the better physical care of 
the inmates, and the humanizing of personal relationships. 
Stripes gave way under his régime to a uniform of light blue, 
and the practice of sewing a man’s number into the back of 
his shirt, like a brand of fire, was discarded. Weekly inter- 
views with the warden were allowed, and plain paper instead 
of that bearing the name of the prison was supplied for 
correspondence with friends and relatives. Conversation dur- 
ing meals was introduced, Mr. Moyer believing that Atlanta 
was the “first institution of its kind to grant this privilege.” 

A Saturday half-holiday, with baseball in the yard, was 
accorded, and later on a mid-week half-holiday was added. 
The publication of a prison newspaper by inmates was begun 
and a prison orchestra was built up, which played to the 
prisoners during their midday meal. Mr. Moyer seems to 
have believed strongly in the uplifting influence of music, for 
he instituted the custom of allowing all prisoners who owned 
instruments to play for an hour in their cells each evening, 
and the resulting “harmony of sweet sounds” is said te have 
been audible half a mile away.- A library was another of the 
humane influences he fostered. He added the services of an 
oculist and a dentist to those of the prison physician, and 
seems to have taken great interest in improving the care of 
tuberculous patients. 

One of the chief reasons given by Superintendent Carter 
for the appointment of Mr. Moyer to Sing Sing is the exper- 
ence he gained at Atlanta in applying the labor of inmates 
to prison construction. Mr. Moyer has himself described the 
concrete wall enclosing the penitentiary grounds, which was 
built by prisoners, as one of the largest solid pieces of concrete 
construction in the world. He used inmate labor also in erect- 
ing the main cell building, the entrance gateways and in 
grading the prison grounds. As a result of a suggestion from 
Mr. McKelway he developed a prison farm outside the walls 
of the penitentiary and employed several hundred inmates 
there substantially upon their honor. 

In 1914, as president of the Wardens’ Association, which 
is affiliated with the American Prison Association, Mr. Moyer 
said concerning the causes of crime: 

“Looking at the problem fairly and squarely, and with an 
open mind, it is impossible to escape the conclusion that social_ 
conditions are either directly or indirectly blamable for most 
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of the blasted lives that make the criminal history 
country.’ 

He has not, however, shown any particular grasp o 
psychopathic factor in penology, which is yearly asst 
greater importance. In the same year he wrote: 

“In every penal institution of this kind [Atlanta pen 
tiary] there are two classes of prisoners—those who ai 
sponsive to reformative treatment and those who 
responsive to such treatment... . . 

“After giving this matter much consideration I believe 
the best results will be obtained if all of the prisoners 


are responsive’ to reformative influences are maintaine 


influences are maintained in another institution, and I th 
fore respectfully recommend that the necessary separation 
classes be made as soon as practicable.” 

Such easy separation of the sheep from the goats may | 
tain a germ of truth concerning the modern theories of d 
ification of prisoners, but it can hardly be called an adequ 
statement of the complexities of that classification. 

On the whole, this record indicates capacity for g 
but contains no experience with self-governing prison gro 
How far Mr. Moyer’s adaptability, if possessed in the meas 
indicated, will carry him in grappling with the delicate 
technical problems of self-government, remains to be seen 

The warden of Sing Sing has a larger task than the 
velopment of kind treatment and the extension of the he 
system. He must open his mind to the progress of democr 
among convicts. He must regard his prison population 
body politic, and while no one contends that all prisoners” 
mentally equipped to benefit from self-government, the v 
of Sing Sing must accept the fostering of that experimer 
the prime obligation that he bears to the people of the 
He must cease to think solely of the personal relations betwe 
him and individual convicts and he must think of the relatic 
between one convict and another, between one convict and t 
whole group of convicts. He must prepare men for citize 
ship by letting them be citizens. So far as the physical con 
tions of the plant allow, he must provide opportunity for t 
free expression of will, capacity and judgment. He m 
make his institution a community and he must beget a con 
munity aim and consciousness. 

This is the task that Mr. Moyer has before him at Si 
Sing. In entering upon it this week, he has, if he can he 
them, ‘the services of a deputy whose retention may hol 
sound hope for the continuance of self-government and tl 
realization of its highest usefulness. Mr. Derrick has hi 
four years’ successful experience in developing self-governmer 
at Ione reformatory in California. He came to Sing oa 
in August, on leave of absence for a year, to try out the p) 
on a larger scale and with adult criminals. He has bal 
promised a free hand under the new warden to continue h 
work. If he receives it, none will rejoice more fully thai 
the friends of the movement already begun there. 


Ul 


But the progress of the self-government program at Sin 
Sing hangs on more than deputy or warden. It hangs on th 
pol‘cies of the state prison department and the state adminis 
tration. 

Mr. Carter, the state superintendent, has shown no rea 
grasp of the self-government method. There is practicall 
no difference, he has said, between it and the honor sten 
as practiced at another state prison, that at Comstock 
N. Y. It requires no deep study of penology to know thi 
the one method involves only a personal relationship betwee 
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| warden and individual men, whereas the other binds all 
prisoners together into a group-conscious community and 
1s to promote good citizenship by practicing it. 

What, too, is to be thought of the well-grounded rumor 
tt Charles F. Rattigan, warden of Auburn prison who 
ped Mr. Osborne found the Mutual Welfare League, is 
ted to be removed, and that George W. Benham, a former 
den of Auburn, is to take his place? Mr. Benham is a 
publican leader in Cayuga county, and Mr. Rattigan is a 
sniocratic appointee. 

Governor Whitman, too, has not been reassuring in his 
blic utterances regarding the new reforms. Speaking before 
2 American Prison Association in Buffalo recently he gave 
one reason for his belief that he knew something about how 
isoners ought to be treated the fact that he had, directly or 
directly, caused thousands of criminals to be sent to jail, 
id he added that “in swinging away from the brutal it is 
bt necessary to swing into the maudlin. An extreme of pun- 
ment is no less dangerous than an extreme of mollycoddling. 


CONFERENCE was held in Washington on De- 
cember 10-11 “to develop through the American 
representatives of the oppressed or dependent na- 
tionalities an American international policy with 

«ference to these nationalities.” Its proceedings were marked 

‘om beginning to end by an optimism which stands in con- 

jderable contrast to the assumption frequently voiced of 

ate that the American people have become indifferent to the 
woes of the conquered nations of Europe. 

This optimism was the more remarkable since most of the 
speakers—fifteen of them represented each a dependent nation, 
though nearly all were American citizens—had to unfold 
stories of persecution dating back long before the outbreak 
of the war of the nations, many of them over periods of 
tenerations and even centuries. “There would thus at first 
thought seem little likelihood of active intervention on be- 
yalf of these peoples now when their struggles are so largely 
ybscured by more dramatic events on the principal stages of 
che war, and by the lack of communication. 

But there are two good reasons for sensing the break of a 
new dawn. The first is that this war has swept the United 
States into the very center of world relationships and made 
it necessary for her government to acquaint itself with Euro- 
pean problems and to come to some decision upon their solu- 
tion. ~The other is the enormous influence which this coun- 
try will have in the council of the nations after the war, 
as the great money-lender whose wishes—whether considered 
reasonable or not—must to some extent at least be respected 
by the greater powers if they do not want financially to be left 
put in the cold. 

Such political and financial reasons apart, there was also 
a general feeling that the narrow national selfishness which 
has tainted the utterances of so many influential advisors of 
American foreign policy under the strain of present dangers 
to the peace of the country, will give way to a more open, 
more consistent and more popular demand for the exercise of 
American influence on behalf of the smaller nations. The ap- 
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It is possible to think of the rights of the prisoner without 
forgetting the rights of society.’”” And again he coupled his 
assurance that he believed in prison reform with the comment 
that “the solid rock of any sound system of prison reform is 
iron discipline.” 

Sentences like these, coming from the governor of New 
York at a time when less informed people are applying the 
same words to the Sing Sing experiment, give little cause for 
optimism. It is not too much to say that Governor Whitman 
holds the immediate future of prison self-government in his 
hands. What happens at Sing Sing will affect other states 
and other countries. The question in which the people of 
New York are vitally interested is whether he and his state 
superintendent of prisons possess the knowledge and sym- 
pathy necessary to give that experiment freedom to prove 
its usefulness. The present appointment is at best a 
missed opportunity to give the people of the state a guar- 
antee that that will be done. Rather it is a challenge to 
public vigilance. 


Spokesmen of Submerged Peoples 


“he Conference of Oppressed and Dependent Nationalities 
By Bruno Lasker 


parent indifference of the American people to the wholesale 
deportation, imprisonment, starvation and massacre of many 
of the finest peoples of Europe, the impossibility of even get- 
ting adequate publicity for their wrongs and for their ap- 
peals to America through the press, as compared with the gen- 
eral public indignation under much lesser provocation in the 
past, cannot, and must not, be accepted as symptoms of moral 
decay but rather of a passing pre-occupation and fear. 

The conference owed its origin to a resolution passed at 
last year’s women’s peace conference at The Hague, pledging 
each national group to organize public opinion in its own 
country as regards the rights of nations to control their own 
destinies and determine their own institutions. The American 
delegation to the congress after the war, to be held simul- 
taneously with the official diplomatic peace conference, felt 
the need for its own instruction, not in the fundamentals of 
American traditional policy with regard to the dependent 
peoples of Europe, which are well understood, but in the 
peculiar circumstances of each of these peoples which must 
influence the best solution of its individual problem. 

Such instruction the conference provided in abundance. 
Though chosen for their personal competence rather than as 
representative of recognized groups of hyphenated citizens, 
the speakers succeeded in conveying eloquently, and in most 
cases fairly, the necessary knowledge of historical, ethnological, 
political and economic facts pertinent to the situation. It is 
difficult to single out from so much material of vast and abid- 
ing human interest the most significant data. An attempt 
to draw conclusions from it concerning a wise American policy 
with regard to the several problems of statesmanship involved 
would be wholly premature. 

The story is often told of the Irish immigrant who entered 
a strong protest at Ellis Island on being temporarily confined 
with “them foreigners.” We rarely think of the Irish as a 
foreign people in the same way as we think of Bohemians, 
Jews or Poles. A long history of persecution has made them 
look upon America as their natural second home. Francis 
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Hackett gave a masterly exposition of the case for American 
intervention on behalf of Ireland; but he warned Americans 
not to overestimate their moral influence with foreign powers 
until they should set their own house in order. Admitting that 
the United States government has proved its capacity for 
international disinterestedness, he could not pronounce it in- 
nocent of traces of imperialism. 

The helplessness of all dependent people in a capitalistic 
age is illustrated, he said, by the existence in our midst of 
twelve million Negroes, who, whatever may be ‘said about 
their status and condition, are not “free” in any but a super- 
ficial estimation. Legislative change in Ireland will no more 
make the Irish free than the political emancipation of the 
Negro has secured for him the full opportunity of develop- 
ment which thousands of Americans have died to give him. 
It is difficult for any government to appraise the conditions 
of well-being for a minority population in a foreign empire. 
Complete political separation often is not the only or the best 
aid to its rehabilitation. As England has failed in her gov- 
ernment of Ireland by every test that can reasonably be ap- 
plied, so she will fail again if the liberation of the Irish people 
does not include the substitution of other economic relation- 
ships for the present sordid capitalistic basis of their ex- 
ploitation. 

Senator La Fontaine did not dwell upon the present poli- 
tical dependency of Belgium, which he looks, upon as purely 
temporary with no conceivable element of permanency after 
the war. He, too, pointed to economic difficulties as those 
most likely to require the serious attention of American 
sympathizers with Belgian independence. “That country could 
not against its will be incorporated in the German empire; 
but it could be obliged to enter a central or, in the case of a 
decisive victory by the entente powers, a western’ European 
zollverein, inimical to the development of its industry and 
commerce. 

He instanced Switzerland and Belgium as examples of 
successful racially composite states, proving to the world that 
a complete separation of peoples divided by different origin, 
language, religion and historical experience is not essential 
to national cohesion under all circumstances. He even coun- 
seled a judicious system of deportation—within the same coun- 
try—with exchanges of land to the advantage of all con- 
cerned, as a justifiable possible means of ensuring the fullest 
cultural and economic development of a composite people 
where, as in some parts of Hungary and Macedonia, the mix- 
ture of populations extends even to the unit of the village 
community. 

The failure of European diplomacy with regard to Albania 
and the suffering of that old and brave nation during the 
present war formed the subject of an illuminating address by 
Father F. S. Noli, the editor of an Albanian daily paper in 
Boston. ‘“The Albanians,” he concluded, “appeal to the 
civilized world for independence in the name of peace, justice 
and international morality. “These words do not mean much 
to war-maddened Europe now, but they will deeply be medi- 
tated by all the belligerents when they are cooled off by the 
disastrous results of this most expensive slaughter. And these 
words are prized above all else by the neutral, humane, peace- 
loving, justice-loving and justice-imposing United States of 
America.” 

One of the most moving contributions to the discussions 
was an appeal for the Syrians by Mrs. Layyah Barahat, of 
Philadelphia, herself rescued as a child, so she explained, 
from the relentless Turkish extermination of her ancient race 


by the pennies collected in American Sunday schools. Both ° 


‘tained an attitude of confidence in the central powers as gual 


she and Miran Sevasly, of Boston, who spoke on behal 
the Armenians, were convinced that no reform of Tut 


man empire, not only in Europe, but also in Asia 
was demanded by other speakers also as the only possible gu 
antee that wholesale slaughter and starvation will cease 

This was the only instance of an apparently unanim 
desire of American representatives of European peoples f 
the complete defeat of one of the parties to the present str 
gle. Dr..Kasimir A. Zurawski, of Chicago, in spite of af 
of cross-examination after the conclusion of his address, mat 


antors and maintainers of Polish independence. . He took { 
stand that Poland already was a free nation, not by virtue ¢ 
any autonomy granted her by Germany, but by that of } 
victorious uprising against Russia, recognized by the ce 
powers as an established fact. To him nothing short 
complete national independence of the Polish state could en 
sure permanent peace in Europe. 

The Letts, on the other hand, and the great majority ¢ 
Esthonians, represented at the conference by John Schmidt 
of Chicago—peoples that have suffered for centuries by | 
feudalism imposed upon them by German barons—see th 
means of salvation and of a great cultural development in 
grant of full local autonomy and parliamentary represent 
tion within the Russian empire. Other component peop) 
of Russia—Lithuanians, Ukrainians, Finns, as represented 
Mary Jurgelionis, of Chicago, Miroslav Sichinsky, of N 
York, and Aino Malmberg, of Finland—were unanimous if 
their desire for the creation of separate state units, varioush 
defined in accordance with different interpretations of 
tory, different estimates of population statistics and differel 
experiences of common life with other races under the sam 
despotic foreign yoke. 

The case of the Croatians was presented by Albert 
Weber, whose narrative of Austrian oppression and politica 
dishonesty led up to a strong plea for American interventioi 
Quoting an utterance by President: Wilson to the effect thi 
it is the right of every people to choose the sovereignty unde 
which it wants to live, he claimed this was all the Croatian 
were asking, in the sincere expectation of support not only 
from their American brothers but from the American peopl 
as a whole. 

The Jews were represented by two speakers. Mr. 
Hass pleaded the cause of Zionism and Simon O. Pollock, i 
an eminently sane and convincing address, insisted upon 


the influence of some definite political motive, and that the 
strongest guarantees for the unhampered and peaceful de 
velopment of Jewish culture, institutions and industry in 4 
free and constitutionally governed Russia are to be found 
the fervent advocacy of Jewish rights in and out of the Duma 
by the leaders of Russian liberal democracy. ‘There art 


for the Jews: one ground is purely humanitarian; the othe! 
is based upon sound economics.” 

Charles Pergler, of Iowa, spoke for an independent Bi 
hemian-Slovak state. The Austrian-empire never can become 
he urged, a federation of autonomous states. It is a surviva 
from the feudal age which so long as it lasts must endange 


the peace of Europe. “The federalization of Austria and the 
sifeguarding of the rights of Slovaks in Austria could be 
achieved only at the point of allied guns. ‘This is no easier 
and perhaps decidedly more difficult than to dissolve Austria 
and get rid of the problem forever.” 

It may appear from this recital of the aims of the various 
national groups as though the conference had been a series of 
destructive accusations and passionate appeals for American 
‘participation in a general splitting of Europe into numerous 
small, independent states. But there was also throughout the 
discussions, more difficult to convey in a brief report, a pervad- 
ing feeling of tolerance, a recognition of the perplexities which 
beset any possible plan of harmonizing these various aspira- 
tions, a sincere desire for solutions which will prove per- 
manent and beneficial not only to this or that nation but to 
the world at large. 


HE international conference on social insurance 

which was to have been held in Washington in 1915 

was made impossible by the international war, but a 

partial substitute has been found to be possible in a 
Conference on Social Insurance called by the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
The word international in the name of this association means 
merely that neighboring commissions on this continent are in- 
cluded in the membership of the association. “The federal 
government acted informally as host, addresses being made by 
President Wilson and Secretary of Labor Wilson at a meeting 
over which Secretary of Commerce Redfield presided; and 
Royal Meeker, commissioner of labor statistics, held the labor- 
ing oar in arranging and carrying out the plans for the 
conference. 

The outstanding fact about social insurance is the enormous 
increase of public interest in the subject since the first confer- 
ence on social insurance was held a little over three years ago, 
under the auspices of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, in Chicago. At that time there were a few lone 
voices in the wilderness; now there are hundreds of advocates, 
scores of vocal opponents, a definite cleavage of opinion within 
the ranks of organized labor, and an eager awakening interest 
on the part of lawmakers, newspapers, relief societies, churches, 
and the public. For this advance, Dr. Andrews and his asso- 
ciates on the social insurance committee of the Association 
for Labor Legislation deserve the chief credit. 

The prograni of the conference in Washington last week 
was made up chiefly of two main sets of discussions, sharply 
distinguishable from each other. The larger number of papers 
dealt with workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents. 
In this field the time for agitation has passed and the problem 
is one of perfecting a still cumbrous and tentative administra- 
tive mechanism. ‘The papers were therefore naturally by ex- 
perts, and they dealt largely with technical subjects of immense 
interest to commissions and to those whose interests are affected 
by the compensation laws in the various states. An amazing 
number of such papers was presented, probably as many and 
perhaps as valuable as would have been likely to have been 
presented in a real international conference on social insurance, 
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At the closing session—which, by the way, ended with an 
ovation to Jane Addams, who was present at most of the 
proceedings—Prof. William I. Thomas, of the University of 
Chicago, summarized the theories of nationalism which under- 
lay many of the speeches made. It was a conference of real 
good fellowship. Spontaneously there arose from it a wish for 
a more enduring organization to work out a plan of American 
policy with regard to the dependent and oppressed nations. 
Late on Monday night a committee was formed to collect and 
digest further evidence and to prepare a program of prin- 
ciples of national autonomy which Americans might urge as 
an effective basis of world peace, a program which should 
be brought to bear upon the peace conferences after the pres- 
ent war and sufficiently universal in application to unite in 
common action all sections of progressive and democratic pub- 
lic opinion in this country. 


Social Insurance a Live Issue 


The Discussions Last Week at the Washington Conference 
By Edward T. Devine 


although they came from less experienced and in some 
cases less eminent specialists than might have been fur- 
nished by European countries where compensation laws or 
laws providing for insurance against accidents have been 
longer in force. 

‘There is some validity in the distinction pointed out by 
Magnus W. Alexander, of the General Electric Company, 
that compensation for accidents is not, strictly speaking, analo- 
gous to and therefore not a precedent for other kinds of social 
insurance. In the case of industrial injuries, employers have 
themselves the chief responsibility for prevention, or, when 
that fails, for compensation. Industry, in that form of insur- 
ance, is not used to enforce a general social obligation, as in 
the case of sickness and old-age insurance, or even more obvi- 
ously in the case of maternity insurance, which has no especial 
relation to industry and is not a risk exclusively for those 
whose incomes are less than twelve hundred dollars. Unem- 
ployment insurance may be regarded as occupying middle 
ground in this respect between compensation for accidents and 
health insurance. 

The second feature of the conference to which reference 
has been made was the educational discussion of various forms 
of social insurance concerning which as yet no laws have been 
passed in this country, except laws for the appointment of 
investigating commissions. ‘These papers and discussions, deal- 
ing less with technical questions of administration and more 
with fundamental problems of social philosophy, were the 


‘more interesting to the general public and offered a wider 


range for forensic oratory. From this point of view the most 
interesting and impressive part was taken by the veteran leader 
of the American Federation of Labor, Samuel W. Gompers, 
who, in the presence of cabinet officers and after President 
Wilson had extended his greetings, solemnly warned his coun- 
trymen against the infringement of liberty involved in com- 
pulsory social insurance against sickness and unemployment. 
Earlier in the conference, William Green, secretary-treasurer 
of the United Mine Workers of America, the largest existing 
trade union, had told the conference that on this subject there 
was difference of opinion in organized labor, as among doctors, 
and that for his part he saw no way of dealing with the social 
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problem of sickness and old age in workingmen’s families 
except by the application of the compulsory principle. 

The most comprehensive argument against non-contributory 
old-age pensions was made by Mr. Alexander, who in 1908 
was chairman of the first state commission—that of Massa- 
chusetts—to be appointed to investigate this subject. “The 
commission, as is well known, advised against old-age pensions, 
and further study seems to have confirmed Mr. Alexander 
in the conclusions which he and his colleagues reached on the 
subject at.,that time. Mr. Gompers, however, as well as 
Secretary Wilson and other speakers of the conference, advo- 
cated old-age pensions, and others who would probably not 
favor non-contributory old-age pensions are ready to include 
complete insurance against invalidity, even when this results 
from old age, as a part of a system of health insurance. 

Dr. Richard C. Cabot, of Boston, genially expressed agree- 
ment with everybody who had spoken at the conference with 
the single exception of Frederick L. Hoffman, of the Prudential 
Insurance Company, whose preference for commercial insur- 
ance and for private charity to meet exceptional cases of dis- 
tress won for him this unique distinction. Dr. Cabot thinks 
that advocates of social insurance will probably be disap- 
pointed in the extent to which their measures will insure 
efficient prevention of disease. But he thinks that it will have 
a beneficial effect on the organization of agencies for the public 
health as a whole, and especially that it will stimulate mem- 
bers of the medical profession to keep better records through 
the public inspection to which health records will necessarily 
be subjected under a system of social insurance. 

Lee K. Frankel, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, presented some fundamental considerations in health 
insurance. He sought to bridge the difference between advo- 
cates and opponents of compulsion by proposing universal 
rather than compulsory insurance, with the principle of indi- 
vidual option and initiative in the place of legal compulsion. 
Dr. Frankel’s method of doing this is highly ingenious and is 
suggested by the so-called elective compensation schemes. He 
begins with the idea that the right to work and to give work 
are privileges or franchises which the state gives to its citizens, 
and that the state may impose a tax for the exercise of these 
privileges. By the manipulation of this tax the state will 
create a motive for insurance sufficient to make it universal, 
while still not legally compulsory. 

Obviously this is analogous to the withdrawal of the com- 
mon-law defences from those who refuse to elect to come 
under a compensation system. 
doubt call the one as he did the other “the bartering of jus- 
tice.” Moreover, in the case of employers’ liability there was 
no doubt that the defences which it was proposed to barter 
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were actually there. Whether as much can be said for f 
idea that the right to work and to give work are in the natu 
of franchises conferred by the state on its citizens seems ; 
least doubtful. There are those who think that the’ right” 
work and even to “give work” are both historically and log 
cally far beyond the province of government. It is a slende 
basis on which to build an alternative system of universa 
social insurance. “The point seems not to have received 
the conference the attention which its importance deserves. 

Without attempting to enumerate the numerous excellen 
papers dealing with various aspects of compensation laws, at 
tention may be called to Prof. Willard C. Fisher’s somewha 
staggering list of defects and suggested changes in workmen’ 
compensation laws and to the extended review of existing 
agencies for health insurance made by Edgar Sydenstricker 
of the Public Health Service. 

Among the most highly appreciated contributions to the 
discussions of the conference were those of Mary Van Kleeck, 
of the Russell Sage Foundation, on insurance for wage-earn- 
ing women, and Edith Abbott, of Hull House, on the operation 
of the funds to the mothers’ act in Illinois. Miss Van Kleeck 
insisted on agitation of the great need of higher wages for 
women workers and a whole-hearted campaign for shorter 
hours. If a system of health insurance will enlighten us as 
to disastrous conditions and will stimulate the enforcement of 
laws establishing higher standards of sanitation and places of 
employment, more preventive health work in industrial com- 
munities, better dispensary service and better care of women at 
the time of childbirth, it will be a social gain to enact it 
This, or something like it, was indeed the keynote of the whole 
conference. Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the federal Children’s 
Bureau, declared that, next to the grace of God, increased in 
come is essential. Miss Abbott closed her report with a simi- 
lar plea. 

Advocates of various forms of social insurance came back 
again and again to the idea that an insurance system is justified 
only in so far as it will contribute to health, education, income 
and higher standards of living; while the comparatively few 
opponents could make headway only by attempting to point 
out that other methods, such as the inculcation of thrift and 
greater emphasis on family solidarity, would be speedier and 
more effective routes to the same desirable goal. 

Omission of specific reference to other addresses and papers 
from this obviously fragmentary review of the conference 
should not be taken as an indication of their lack of interest” 
and scientific value. The proceedings of the conference will 
be published as number 212 of the Bulletin of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics, or number 10 of the series 
on Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation. 


The Scarlet House 


Sing Sing No. 65368 in the Star of Hope 


WENT into a Scarlet House— 
“A charnel place,” they said. 
“Where Hope and Faith and Charity 
Were numbered with the dead.” 


I heard within this House of Sin, 
A lilting note so clear— 

So frail and sweet it seemed to me s: 
“Twas wrong to cage it there. 


I saw a figure in a cell 
Who prayed beside his cot, 

With lips so filled with holy thought 
I envied him his lot. 


I met within this scarlet place, 
“A man without a soul” 

Who shared with me (’twas all he had) 
The bread from out his bowl. 


I passed me from the Scarlet House, 


And wrote upon its wall: 
“Tf this is sin that man has judged, 
Then God shall judge us all.” 


— oe in. 


OWEVER roundly Germany 
may deny that it began the 
war; however soundly spokes- 
en for the Entente may maintain that 
never can win it, the Teutonic peoples 
ve staked their claim to the first daring 
icial move to end it. 
' Pending the publication of the exact 
=rms which the United States, Spain 
nd Switzerland are asked to transmit— 
-, indeed, exact terms are offered—im- 
nediate discussion is bound to center 
round such questions as the sincerity of 
he German Chancellor’s proposal to 
nter forthwith into negotiations for a 
asting peace; whether the proposal is for 
iome consumption, under pressure of a 
‘ising public opinion in Germany against 
)rolonging the war; whether it is for 
jeutral consumption, in order to clear 
yermany’s skirts of responsibility for 
nother twelve months of battle and per- 
aps another tryout of “‘frightfulness”’ ; 
vhether Germany can afford to be mag- 
lanimous in view of the Rumanian vic- 
ories and the occupation of foreign ter- 
yitory east and west; whether she is 
seeking to clinch such gains as she has 
before a collapse; or whether, after all, 
the move is to be taken at its face value, 
as that of a government which is not 
afraid to face realities and sees that fur- 
ther prolongation of the war will cost 
unutterably and get nowhere for friend 
lor foe. ; 
Disregarding these controversies, it 
'may be of some service to approach the 
situation from another angle and show 
‘its relation to the peace movements 
‘which have been going on since the 
war began. For unquestionably the de- 
velopment of minority groups in each 
of the belligerent parliaments, the spread 
of petitions, the persistent protest, im- 
prisonment and exile of conscientious 
objectors and other peace radicals in 
England, Germany, France, Austria and 
Russia; the shuttling back and forth of 
unofficial mediators and neutral messen- 
gers who have brought them tidings of 
each other and have brought to civil 
leaders in each country the knowledge 
that the outgivings of the enemy war 
party (spread by the press of the home 
war party) did not sum up the total of 
public opinion—unquestionably all these 
things have played a part in leading up 
to the psychological situation which made 
it possible for the moderate group in Ger- 
many, represented by Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, to broach peace; which will in 
turn make for the crystallization of civil 
public opinion among the Allies, however 
rigid and denunciatory the first official 
reactions are to the German overtures. 
When the history of the war comes to 
be written, these obscure peace move- 
ments may be found cast in the part of 
the mouse in the fablé, gnawing at the 
meshes of militarism which have bound 
all Europe. 

However that may be, let us look at 
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The German Overtures 


the German move in relation to certain 
working principles which have become 
more and more clearly defined as the 
peace movement has gained headway. In 
the first place, we find the German note 
criticized in newspaper parlance as so 
much “bunk” intended for public con- 
sumption. “There is at least a kernel of 
truth here. “The overtures are public. 
They break with the old traditions of 
conventional, cautious diplomacy which 
have kept the Washington administra- 
tion from risking an open failure by call- 
ing a conference of neutrals, by publicly 
asking the belligerent countries to state 
their terms, or by itself proposing an 
initial basis for coming together. “They 
break with the precedent of the negotia- 
tions leading up to the settlement of the 
Russian-Japanese war—a settlement, in- 
cidentally, which ended a particular war 
in the East, but left no security as 
against future wars there; rather, left a 
situation which, as Chinese leaders tell 
us, may in the end turn the Chinese from 
a pacifist to a military people and give 
a new content to the “Yellow Peril.” 
Such secret diplomacy wholly disregarded 
public opinion in Russia as a force to 
be reckoned with by the Russian govern- 
ment in deciding whether it would or 
would not parley. ‘The new peace move- 
ments ground their faith on the people 
back of the governments. 


N the second place, leaving all ques- 

tions of terms aside, the German 
move opens way for negotiation rather 
than military advantage as a method of 
settlement. This, in the new view, is 
fundamental. The “lockjaw,” as Ste- 
phen Phillips called it, of trench warfare 
has had its counterpart in men’s minds. 
When the Allies have been losing 
ground, as in the Russian invasion and 
as now in Rumania, peace movements in 
America have been denounced by the 
English and French press as an ill-con- 
cealed attempt to give Germany the 
spoils of a temporary victory. When 
the Allies have made gains, as in break- 
ing the German offensive at Verdun or 
in forcing the German lines on the 
Somme, the peace movement has been at- 
tacked as an attempt to save Germany 
from a thrashing. 

There has been a natural cause for 
this feeling, aside from the widespread 
conviction among English and French 
people that they are fighting for liberty 
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ana democracy and that if this war is 
not won by the complete defeat of the 
Germans the fight is lost for all civili- 
zation. Candid English visitors to this 
country within the past year—members 
of Parliament and others—have freely 
said that they did not believe Germany 
could be invaded. But they have pointed 
out that any government in Paris or 
London which took steps to bring peace, 
or to start negotiations, would be thrown 
out over night by the extreme war party. 
The same has at different times been 
true in Berlin. The question is how far 
the German government—more strongly 
entrenched than any of the others, and 
buttressed by recent success at arms— 
will break this tension all around and 
create a situation in which all of the 
war cabinets will have to put their cards 
on the table. Only recently did Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen learn explicitly 
from a statement in the Russian duma 
that one of the goals they were fighting 
for was the turning over of Constanti- 
nople to Russia. 

In an address this last week before the 
conference of oppressed nationalities in 
Washington, Prof. Thomas pointed out 
that in the old polity of international 
relations—which has had its culmination 
in the present world war—each country 
has had to work out efficiency and na- 
tional cohesion or go down. ‘The 
crudest, cheapest, easiest force to bind 
people together is enmity of another peo- 
ple. Thus we had in each country at 
the outbreak of this war the visualiza- 
tion of some other country as aggressor ; 
the defense of the homeland and _ its 
ideals as the watchword; the fanning of 
hatred ; the blurring of specific ends. 

A different situation will present itself 
when such affirmative ends are wrested 
from the silence of governing groups and 
spread before the people; set forth spe- 
cifically enough so that they may be com- 
pared with the claims, however exagger- 
ated, of the other side. Such a situation 
gives hope of the development, in open 
discussion, of great modes of civil opin- 
ion which will prove as effective as the 
Von Tirpitz and Northcliffe groups 
have been in the dark. Such a situation 
changes the basis of settlement from tem- 
porary military advantage to what a 
whole people are willing to fight for to 
the limit. 


N other words, such a situation may 

lead to a war of attrition—not of 
men and munitions, but of public poli- 
cies. If we are to heed the constructive 
peace movements, the solvent of conflict- 
ing territorial and other claims rests not 
in weighing one against the other, the 
force back of one against the force back 
of the other, but in lifting the plane of 
settlement to a new and larger level. 
Thus the Allies are struggling, Mr. 
Asquith said in his Guild Hall speech 

(Continued on page 317) 
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Staying After School 


By Harold O. Berg 


SUPERVISOR EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, BOARD OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS, 


UT in Milwaukee they do not spend much time in 
discussing the question of “the ideal community 
center” nor do they debate whether centers should 
be municipally financed or supported by member- 

ship dues, whether the emphasis should be placed upon recrea- 
tion, upon education, or upon civic and forum activities, 
whether to cater to the young people hoping that their pres- 
ence will sooner or later attract the parents, or vice versa. 
The great question in Milwaukee has been how to get the 
school open at night for recreation purposes and keep it open. 

The subject of recreation is really a question of leisure. 
Some people want to spend their leisure otherwise than at 
games-and entertainments. ‘Therefore, with this conception 
of filling in leisure time by wholesome recreation, semi-educa- 
tional in nature, seven Milwaukee schools and one special 
building are at present being used as social centers, while nine 
others are open for evening schools which may conduct recre- 
ational activities. 

The wider use of the school plant was achieved by a state 
law which authorizes boards of education to establish and 
maintain evening schools, social centers, library branches, etc., 
by means of a special 2 by 10 mill tax, provided the question 
passes a referendum of the people. Milwaukee adopted the 
policy of using its schools for social centers, believing that 
supervision of recreation is an educational problem and that 
civic economy demands a more open use of the public schools. 
The school house is usually the neighborhood center from a 
geographic standpoint. It ought also to be the focal point of 
the neighborhood from a civic and community standpoint. 

A social center housed in the school building has at its com- 
mand hundreds of the world’s best advertisers—children. 
Each social center in Milwaukee issues a weekly newspaper 
which is carried into the homes by the children of the regular 
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day school, and thereby proves itself a marvelous connecting 
link between the school and the home—a link sadly missing } 
in many educational systems. 

Each of Milwaukee’s three full-time centers, which are open 
five afternoons and six evenings a week, is under a director 
who devotes his whole time to the work, either in actual 
charge of the center or in studying the places of amusement 
and housing conditions. ‘The part-time centers, those open 
only four evenings a week, are directed by day-school prin- 
cipals, paid according to attendance. This plan arouses greater 
effort to attract the community to the center. Indeed some 
of the principals have developed the work to such a degree 
that the school board has now authorized a full-time assistant 
for the social and the organization end. 

The varied kinds of activities, the different ages and types 
of people dealt with, make the selection of all these workers 
a matter of extreme importance... The success of a class or a 
club depends not only upon the ingenuity and the brains of 
the one in charge, but, to a great extent, upon his heart and 
soul. Hence the supervisor who is allowed to select his assist- 
ants on the basis of personality plus training and experience is 
far more able to surround himself with a capable, desirable 
corps than the one who must confine his selection to a civil 
service list of those measuring up to rather stereotype qualifi- 
cations. 

Contrary to general opinion, the schoolhouses were easily 
adapted to social center work. The assembly halls were fitted 
for athletic games and gymnasium work by screening windows 
and lights, stripping the floors for indoor baseball, basket ball 
and volley ball. The working boys of Milwaukee are not 
found to be particularly fond of formal gymnastics after a 
hard day’s work, so athletic games are featured. The girls 
have shown a distinct inclination for club, wand and dumb- 


drills, aesthetic dancing and folk dancing. In the gym- 
um classes and athletic games segregation is at all times 
ntained with the exception of the boys’ match games on 
ay night, to which girl spectators are admitted. 

n this same hall dancing classes and socials are held on 
rday evenings, the banner night for the low-class dance 
| with which the center is competing. “These socials are 
public and the halls are closely supervised. No one is 
iitted unless known to the director or introduced to him 
vouched for by someone whom the director knows. A 
ister is kept of everyone attending the dances. A young 
nm leaving the building is asked to take his hat and coat 
is not allowed to return that evening. ‘This regulation 
>ourages going out for a smoke or for refreshments. ‘The 
cing is made self-supporting by a nominal charge of five 
its for the dancing class and ten cents for the social. 
Lallowe’en. parties, Japanese parties, St. Patrick’s parties 
d the like are often given to increase the attendance at 
tse Saturday evening centers. During the past year the 
»wds grew so large that it become necessary to limit the 
endance to three hundred at each of the various centers, 
kl to open for dancing six other schools, making thirteen 
fall. 

}30th the aged grandfather and the infant asleep in his go- 
t are found in the audience at the bi-weekly five-cent 
ertainments of moving pictures, dramatic, literary, and 
sical. numbers which are given by neighborhood talent. It 
planned to conduct these entertainments under ideal con- 
ions, each school being furnished with one of the best 
ving-picture machines on the market, large stages with cur- 
ns, and footlights. To meet the fire ordinance the moving- 
cture machines,are housed in concrete booths. Since one 
the great evils of the moving-picture show and the public 
eater is the promiscuous seating of the audience, segregation 
| carried out at the entertainments by reserving one section 
‘ic parents and their children, escorted and unescorted girls, 
nd another section for men and boys. No children under 
(a years of age are admitted unless accompanied by their 
urents, with whom they are required to sit. 

The common practice of allowing dancing after an enter- 
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GAMES FOR THE YOUNGER ONES 


tainment is strictly forbidden, since a dance following a public 
performance means a public dance. A small charge of five 
cents makes a more appreciative audience and places some of 
the expense where it partially belongs. 

Every Saturday afternoon entertainments are given for the 
school children. One cent is charged, and the receipts are 
used to defray the cost of the moving pictures and musician. 
The large attendances have made two entertainments an after- 
noon necessary, one for the boys and one for the girls. “Three 
films are.shown and the remainder of the program consists of 
story telling and other numbers that appeal especially to 
children. 

Over two hundred dollars has been spent for slides on 
geographical and ‘historic topics. “The children of the neigh- 
borhood schools are given a special invitation to attend these 
entertainments when the stereopticon or moving-picture num- 
bers pertain to any particular topic which they are studying. 
The center then becomes an auxiliary of the regular school 
work. 

‘This spring, by a unanimous vote of the school board, the 
assembly halls of all schools were opened for political meet- 
ings during the municipal campaign, and the results were 
such that the school board again opened them during the state 
and national campaign. 

Thus the assembly halls, as a rule the most expensive but 
least. used rooms of our schools, are virtually in use every eve- 
ning of the week, 

The basements of the schools are partitioned off into rooms 
and made pleasant by whitewashing the walls, painting the 
cement floors and brilliantly lighting with electricity. Where 
not enough basement rooms are available, class rooms are 
used. Desks are screwed in threes to wooden strips, or run- 
ners, making it easy to slide them into the corridor so that the 
room can be used for dancing, sewing or debating. One of 
these rooms is then used as a library or reading room, and 
has, in my estimation, a far greater future than the isolated 
library. The patrons of a library, as a rule, are readers. 
Rarely does an individual—a non-reader—drop in to make a 
survey or to satisfy his curiosity. But the participation by an 
individual in his favorite pastime other than reading in a build- 
ing containing library features will make it easy to bring him 
to the reading room. ‘The books are furnished by the public 
library. The librarian tries to cooperate with the regular day 
school in directing the reading of the children along historical, 
geographical and literary lines. 

Certain periods are set aside for story telling. With the co- 
operation of the public museum, courses are given in birds, 
Indian life, minerals, etc. Every library is furnished with a 
phonograph. ‘The school board has purchased $500 worth of 
records. An effort is made to acquaint the children with the 
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great musical artists, composers and compositions, the differ- 
ent kinds of musical instruments, the different musical combi- 
nations—duets, trios, quartets, etc.—in short, the object of 
the course is to create a love and understanding of good 
music. The prevailing foreign language of the neighborhood 
is catered to through books and periodicals. 

One room is equipped with three pool tables. Since no boys 
under sixteen are admitted, the frequenters of this room are 
usually already expert in the game. It is generally crowded 
—so crowded that one principal recently asked for bleachers. 
The pool tables are the connecting link between the neigh- 
borhood gangs and the centere 

To maintain interest in the minor games such as dominoes, 
checkers, various card games, parchesi, odd pins and the like, 
there are bi-weekly center tournaments and monthly inter- 
center tournaments. 

The “rough-house room”’ has its lights and windows pro- 
tected by screens, and here the boys and girls work off some 
of their superfluous energy in the low-organized games, re- 
quiring little skill and team work and much energy. Even 
the toughest boy is relieved by this play and becomes trans- 
formed into a peaceable and docile citizen. 

As a club room for organizations such as science clubs, 
boy scouts, camp-fire girls, athletic clubs, mothers’ clubs, news- 
boys’ clubs, afternoon and evening sewing classes, millinery 
classes, etc., a sixth room is fitted up. Some day this may be 
used as a smoking room for the men, with:settees and arm- 
chairs in the adjoining corridors. 

The spacious kindergarten room is used for the adult glee 
clubs, dramatic clubs, orchestras, bands and civic clubs which 
may meet in the building. . Young people of talent—literary, 


dramatic, musical, etc., have been taken thus from meeting- 


places not conducive to the best morals. 
Every person entering the center is directed to a wardrobe 
room by the doorkeeper. Here outer hats and wraps are 
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checked without charge. Relieving a person of his outer 
ments in this manner has a tendency to make him feel more) 
home and to induce him to prolong his evening visit. 

In the same building are conducted evening classes in 
lish for foreigners. One center had an attendance of 
hundred such students. Naturalization classes are also 
ducted. Milwaukee contains hundreds of men who haye 
taken out their second papers and who dread the ordeal of 
examination required. “They welcome the opportunity to — 
instructed in the lines of elementary history and civics. Th 
evening classes serve as a nucleus for the organization 
various clubs. 

At the end of the social center season, each center holds 
closing banquet for all the members of its organized activiti 
This year a total of over three thousand sat down at 
various banquet boards on Saturday evening, April 
Addresses were made by prominent citizens, numbers were re: 
dered by the center dramatic, literary and musical clubs, ar 
the evening closed with dancing. ; 

This year the dramatic clubs and musical organizatiot 
united in two grand concerts—twenty-four organization 
composed of 491 persons, participating. The combined aud 
ences numbered eighteen hundred. ' % 

Too often young people go to ruin because of parents’ in 
plicit faith in them and readiness to believe their accounts « 
where they spend their evenings and the kinds of recreatio 
offered them. To prevent young people from using the socit 
center as a dodge, cards are issued to those whose parents di 
mand them, upon which the doorkeeper writes the director 
name, the name of the young man or woman who is asking fe 
it, the date, the hour of his or her arrival and the hour « 
leaving. Thus any parent may know the exact whereabou' 
of his son or daughter. ‘This is freely advertised in th 
newspapers and is mentioned to the parents at all entertait 
ments. - 


- By Mary Ray 


MINNEAPOLIS BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 


Wanted: Women with experience in politics to organize caucuses 
throughout States preliminary to spring primaries. 

Wanted: Women with secretarial and political experience to accom- 
pany women candidates on campaign tours; experience in public 
speaking also desirable. 

Wanted: Woman secretary for East End Woman’s Club with prac- 
tical understanding of municipal government and ability to present 
voters’ problems. 


DVERTISEMENTS of this and like nature repre- 
sent the future needs of our nation when the doors 
of political life are swung open to women. With 
the enfranchisement of the women of the United 

States will come the demand for capable and _ politically 
tutored organizers of the feminine electorate. 

The wide-awake women, now on the firing line of the 
suffrage movement, once the battle is won, will have to work 
strenuously to educate politically the newly made, lukewarm 
voters. Equal-suffrage propagandists of today must become 
the leaders of the enfranchised host of tomorrow. 

First among the activities of such leadership comes an edu- 
cational campaign. ‘Thousands will need instruction as to the 
fundamental powers and functions of government—national, 
state and local—as to the basic issues represented by rival 


parties, as to the factors involved in communal problems, an 
as to the personal capabilities and political inclinations of tho 
in the limelight of politics. The channels for such instru 
tion will be the press and the platform. Second comes tl 
organization of the women into effective voting units. Th 
means holding caucuses to put forward candidates and | 
arouse enthusiasm for the success of issues. Are there tl 
suffrage enthusiasts sufficient in number or fitted by trail 
ing to inaugurate an educational campaign of such dimensiot 
and to set going the wheels of complicated yet centralize 
organization? Great ardor for the cause or extensive readir 
in the field do not suffice. Mere enthusiasts or political « 
economic theorists will not answer. What is needed is actu 
contact with public officials, work with departments of go 
ernment, and a first-hand knowledge of the administration « 
public affairs. Where is it possible to obtain such trainir 
today? 

On the top floor of one of the tallest buildings of Minn 
apolis, commanding a view of the length and breadth of th: 
metropolitan, prosperous Western city and immediately ove 
looking the City Hall, is the Bureau of Municipal Research- 
a part of the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Associatio 


THE SURVEY 


1e purpose of this bureau is to promote efficient and eco- 
oiical government in the city of Minneapolis and in the 
iaty of Hennepin, To this end the bureau is endeavoring, 
cough cooperation with public officials, to secure the adop- 
mn of scientific methods of accounting and administration, 
d to collect, classify, analyze, correlate and interpret data 
‘th reference to the conduct of public affairs. 

In cooperation with the public, and in its behalf, the bureau 
attempting to secure constructive publicity in matters per- 
ining to municipal problems and so to interpret the facts as 

secure popular confidence in the activities of officials and a 
ore intelligent support for legitimate municipal projects and 
Iministration. It acts as a clearing-house and point of con- 
ct between the citizens and their public servants. 

For women, here is the oasis for political experience in a 
sert of political inexperience. Here young women are em- 
loyed to work independently or with other members of the 
aff in various city departments. “They are allowed a portion 
f their time to supplement this practical training with read- 
g to learn from students in public service and from the 
xperiences of other cities. ‘They give their time gratis for 
ie first few months in return for the training they receive. A 
‘w examples may show more concretely the work and its 
onnection with the entrance of women into public life. 

For two months this summer, one of the young women 
elped in the compilation of the city budget and attended 
earings before the Board of Tax Levy which acts upon the 
udget. It was the most scientific statement of the city’s 
nancial requests ever prepared. Budgets for national, state 
nd municipal expenditures are sorely needed today. A segre- 
sated budget means economy instead of extravagance, and 
financial responsibility and the proper use of funds instead of 
financial irresponsibility and graft. May it not be that women 
will put up and win the fight- for budgeting public expendi- 
tures ? 

Another woman served as secretary of the Citizens’ Milk 
Committee. This committee of thirty public-spirited citizens, 
representative of both consumer and producer, prepared an 
ordinance on milk which is to be submitted to the City Coun- 
cil shortly. It is considered the model for the country. Here 
is experience in legislation, both drafting and passing, that 
would be useful to those who aspire to sit in our lawmaking 
bodies. Likewise, here is experience in organization, for the 
secretary divided the committee into sub-committees and then 
unified their action for a common end. 

Young women are participating in the surveys and con- 
structive work for several city departments. In this way 
they learn not only the A B C’s but also the X Y Z’s of 
departmental administration. Moreover, they become ac- 
quainted with the latest business methods and know by expe- 
rience the principles and administrative details that make for 
efficiency and economy. 

They discover how to collect and make useful information 
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The self-release of woman: an interpretation of the age- 
long struggle as conceived by Tyra Kleen, the Swedish 
painter who is now in the United States. 


relative to civic administration. For instarice, different kinds 
of ordinances are indexed and kept up to date. Again, ques- 
tionnaires are prepared and sent out. The information ob- 
tained is put together in such a way that the mistakes and! 
merits of one city as compared with others are evident at a 
glance. In other words, the women are taught where and 
how to obtain accurate information and in what ways to 
present the information that it may be easily intelligible. “This 
kind of training would be particularly useful to those on 
whom the burden of educating the voter-fledglings will fall. 

For practice in public speaking it is planned to require each 
woman to give weekly a twenty-minute speech before the staff. 
When they are deemed proficient, they will be used to give 
talks before women’s clubs. This will bring the city’s prob- 
lems directly before interested groups, and will be a part of 
the general constructive publicity of the bureau. 

Leaving aside the question of suffrage for a moment, we 
may consider other lines of work in which public-service train- 
ing would be useful. A most striking feature of the trend of 
political thought and action is the constant cooperation of the 
citizens with the government through various organizations. 
Ballot associations, educational associations, legal aid societies, 
civil service reform leagues, foundations for special research, 
housing reform associations, civic clubs, health associations, 
commercial organizations, recreation associations, societies for 
the reform of the judiciary, local improvement associations and 
tax associations, all welcome the services of those with expert 
knowledge of the structure and operations of government. 
There is high reward for special training and intimate dealing 
with administrative problems. Women with such knowledge 
have, therefore, a large unexplored field before them. 


THE SANDWICH-MAN 


By Lucy Jackson 


HAT makes this glow in the sordid street? 
In coat and cap of gorgeous yellow 
This is indeed a splendid fellow! 
Splendid ?—perhaps,—but look at his feet. 


His boots are now mere shreds of leather ; 
And under the cap, unshaved and weary 
His face peers out, eyes pale and bleary. 

God knows, between him and the weather 


There’s little more than the boards he wears, 

As he shambles along, remote from it all! 
“To-night! Eight sharp! Fifty cents! At The Hall! 
A supper and dance! One flight upstairs.” 


THE CHRISTENING 


THE VILLAGE 


ELF -TAUGHT, _ starting 

life as a joiner, Axel Peter- 
son, a Swedish boy of lomly 
birth, took to carving for his own 
amusement. Little figures, gaunt 
and gloomy or stout and sunny, 
village types as he found them 
ready to hand, he carved in 
crude, unconventional fashion. 
Then groups—weddings, games, 
christenings, funerals, trials and 
the like, incidents in the common 
life of the common folk—came 
from his talented hand. In the 
ugly irregularity of his method 
there is something peculiarly sug- 
gestive of the hardship and mon- 
otony of the life of plain people. 
These wood carvings, which were 
part of the Swedish art exhibi- 
tion shown at the Pan-American 
Exposition at San Francisco, are 
now being shown in a traveling 
exhibit in various cities from coast 
to coast. 


HERE are some people who give freely of their time 
and money to further the interests of social wel- 
fare; there are those who give only of their money, 

but depend upon others to give their time; and 
there are those who give neither of time nor of money, through 

Ylack of vital interest in social welfare. 

Now social welfare work benefits all in the community. 

So there are those who earn what social benefits they and 

others receive; those who purchase at list-price or at a dis- 
count what benefits they receive by free delivery; and those 

who are wholly beneficiaries of their fellow citizens’ sense 
of social responsibility. In other words, we have ideal citi- 
zens, paying citizens, and dependent citizens. 

It is not necessary for this purpose to put into approximate 
figures the relative numbers of citizens constituting these three 
groups in the average community, for it is well known that 
the first group of ideal citizens is usually very small, that the 
second group of paying citizens is somewhat larger, and that 
the third group of voluntary social dependents is composed 
of the great mass of the people. 

When we consider the dangers of pauperizing a community, 
our minds jump at once at those unfortunates who through 
promiscuous almsgiving have been encouraged to become social 
dependents. But what about the pauperizing of our well- 
conditioned people who remain, voluntarily and without com- 
punction, dependent upon the small group of public-spirited 
citizens for their social welfare relief? ‘The time has come 
to point out definitely that not only the applicant for charitable 
relief presents an abnormal social phenomenon, but also in 
the same degree does the prosperous man, “concentred all 
in self,” 


“2... With soul so: dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native’”—town. 


When we speak of organizing the community forces for 
social welfare, we usually have in mind the organizing of 
that little group of social workers, both paid and unpaid, who 
are already hard at work to improve the community. We 
point out to these workers the waste in money, time and effort 
involved in individual and limited group enterprises, and we 
demand that these workers get together, that they cooperate, 
federate. centralize their activities. 


Not Fans but Players 


WE THINK of organization in this respect as we do of the 
organization of a baseball team. We want coordination, team 
play, esprit de corps. But we lose sight of the one important 
fact that social welfare work is not to be the task of the few 
players out in the field while the thousands of fans in the 
grandstand and in the bleachers are to be solely engaged in 
exercising their vocal organs; but that social welfare work 
is to be the work of the community, for the community and 
by the community; in other words, a community enterprise. 

What needs to be done, then, is to organize the com- 
munity itself for community welfare, to democratize social 
welfare efforts, to bring together into one united force the 


Democratizing Social Welfare Efforts 
By John Melpolder 


GENERAL SECRETARY, SOCIAL SERVICE BUREAU OF WAYNE COUNTY, INDIANA 


present workers with the shirkers, who are not now a force, 
but a load. What we want the public to get away from is 
the idea that social welfare work is the pet enterprise of an 
aristocracy of superior social intelligence, of an oligarchy of 
altruistic social uplifters. This can be done only by de- 
veloping every individual and group interest into the common 
cause of a community enterprise for social welfare. 

We boast of our democracy, but it must be admitted that 
there is nothing so undemocratic in our community life as 
our individualistic and haphazard efforts for social welfare. 
Exception to this statement may be taken by a director of 
some social welfare organization, who considers himself as 
serving a democratic movement in a representative capacity. 
But if such a director will figure out the percentage of the 
adult population in his community that contributes to his 
organization, which usually does not exceed 5 per cent, and 
if he will then compute the percentage of this 5 per cent that 
was in attendance at the annual meeting at which he was 
elected a director, which most likely was less than 5 per cent 
of the contributors—then he will begin to realize that he 
actually represents this so-called democratic movement by 
virtue of the choice of 5 per cent of the com- 
munity, or of about two-tenths of 1 per cent of the popula- 
tion, or of about-two out of every one thousand persons in 
his town. 


The Pet Family Charity 


However, even such a group enterprise has possibilities of 
expansion into a democratic movement, unless it is managed 
by a close corporation of fossilized directors who consider that 
they have preempted the field. But the most undemocratic 
and the most hopeless situation presents itself in that of the 
pet charity of some particular family that wishes its benevo- 
lence to remain distinctive and exclusive, and therefore will 
not permit its interests to lose their individuality by being 
incorporated with the common cause of a community enter- 
prise. 

Such an individual project represents the aristocratic atti- 
tude of wanting to do things for people. It is a survival of 
the spirit of a benevolent feudalism, which is considered quite 
proper even in democratic America by those who act on the 
principle that rank imposes obligation upon others. Such a 
family says, in actions, if not in so many words, ‘““This enter- 
prise is ours, was established by us, and is being largely [or 
entirely] maintained by us; therefore, we reserve the right 
to stipulate for all time the conditions upon which this work 
shall be conducted.” When such a family affair thwarts the 
community will and prevents or upsets community enterprise 
and control, then immediate advantages should be considered 
only in their bearing upon true and ultimate values. 

The time has come when social work must cease to be a 
self-imposed task of the few, and must become the crystaliza- 
tion of the community conscience, the expression of community 
aspirations. [he few must reach the conclusions, and act 
upon those conclusions: that the pioneer work has practically 
been finished ; that the principles, aims and methods are pretty 
well understood; and that if their value is not thoroughly 
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appreciated by all, it is due to the fact that many have had 
no part in the work, have not learned to do by doing. 

‘The time has come when the relatively small group of 
present workers must no longer occupy a place above or be- 
yond the community, but behind the community, pushing the 
community into action, and shooting over the heads of the 
community with their larger-caliber guns only when serious 
difficulties cannot be overcome except by this method. “The 
success of a social welfare undertaking is not to be judged 
solely by the results, but also by the number that helped to 
accomplish these results. A social task crudely performed, but 
performed by the community is infinitely more effective than 
the same task performed exclusively by a few trained social 
workers and their directors with the technical skill and finesse 
of modern scientific social welfare methods. 

But is community action really possible? Can a community 
ever be considered in fact, as in ideal conception, as an entity 
possessing a conscience and a will, and capable of clear think- 
ing, logical reasoning and sane acting, such as the develop- 
ment of social welfare work requires? Isn’t the community, 
after all, composed of such various elements, each of them 
controlled by such special interests, that its citizenship has 
collectively nothing in common but its corporate name and 
boundaries? In relation to social welfare work, it must be 
admitted that a comprehensive social program cannot be 
drafted that will receive the unanimous approval and support 
of all in the community. ‘Neither can a proper sequence of 
social welfare activities be hoped for even when one effort at 
a time be considered and undertaken. 

But one community effort at a time is possible when the 
importance of such an effort for the moment at least appeals 
to the community, and that is the one fact to be considered 
to the exclusion of all others in the development of social wel- 
fare work as a community enterprise. When we speak there- 
fore of organizing the community forces for social welfare, 
we really mean the focusing of the community’s attention 
upon some particular community problem and the organizing 
of the community to solve that problem. Back of it all, of 
course, remains that group of social welfare promoters and 
engineers engaged in surveying the situation, collecting and 
compiling the data, agitating the question, organizing the 
forces, and reducing to a practical working basis the desires 
of the community, but at all times maintaining a democratic 
working relationship with the community. 


Roman Candles Fizzle 


Bur How can the community be induced to express itself? 
The first step invariably suggested to obtain such an expres- 
sion is to call a citizens’ mass meeting, with the usual spectacle 
of a citizens’ mass formation reduced to the scattered ranks of 
the few social welfare veterans accompanied by their wives 
or husbands in honor of this special occasion. Now if this 
were a political affair, a drum corps, a parade, roman candles, 
and a silver-tongued orator would be considered indispensable. 
Or if this were a religious affair, a specially built tabernacle, 
a sawdust trail, a chorus of several hundred trained voices, 
and a Billy Monday would be depended upon to attract and 
to inspire the mass. But this is a civic affair, 7. e., an affair 
combining politics and religion in their broadest and most bene- 
ficent aspects; therefore, such methods would be inappro- 
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priate—with the result that the mass fails to materiali 

Now such a failure is usually interpreted as a lack | 
public interest in social welfare, whereas it should be ; 
cepted as a failure on the part of the promoters to compreh 
the one simple fact that any show would meet with failu 
without a long and painstaking period of rehearsals befo 
the opening night. No sooner is one political contest settle 
than the organization work for the next is at once undertaken) 
while a Billy Monday requires a long period of preparato: 
stage settings, his unique and world-wide reputation notwitl 
standing. ‘The fact is that a mass meeting is usually the | 
thing to be thought of to obtain a popular expression or 1 
arouse a general interest in an undertaking for social welfare” 


Reaching “the Silent Vote” 


For THREE or more decades social workers have been é 
gaged in social welfare laboratory work, and they have been: 
the chief sources of social betterment information and inspira~ 
tion. Often they have been compelled to fight their battles: 
single-handed, because they departed from old, established 
beliefs, customs and methods. As a result they are ever subject 
to criticism, and, being humanitarians, these social workers 
are sensitive to this criticism from those whom they seek to 
serve. So it often happens that these social workers pay more 
attention to their critics than to those who represent what 
has come to be known in politics as “the great silent vote.” 
The silent vote is the vote of that great middle class which at 
all times has furnished the sane and practical thinkers and 
workers for any cause. Neither spectacular nor exclusive 
methods appeal to this sensible type of citizenship, but a cause 
that assumes the character and dignity of a democratic com- 
munity enterprise and that presents a practical solution for 
a serious community problem will receive their backing and. 
cooperation. Through them the community must be reached. 
But how can they be reached ? ‘ 

Commercial clubs have their committees on health and 
public welfare; central labor unions have their civic com- 
mittees; ministerial associations, denominations, churches and. 
church societies have their social service committees and classes, 
some of them using even specially prepared text-books and 
manuals; the lodge spirit is going beyond the restrictions of 
a limited lodge brotherhood; even the practical politician has 
much to say these days about social justice, and the social 
worker receives now a far more ready cooperation from public 
officials than heretofore; while the public press, of course, re- 
mains as one of the most important social welfare agencies. 
These are the forces that help to socialize the community and 
these are the forces that are ready for the social welfare pro- 
moter, to be organized and help to put over any social better- 
ment effort as a community enterprise. 

It is immaterial what the first community undertaking for 
social welfare may be. It may be a clean-up and health cam- 
paign, an investigation into housing or vice conditions, the 
establishment of social centers in the public schools, parks and 
playgrounds, or a tuberculosis hospital. Whatever the first 
undertaking, the all-important thing is that the community’s 
attention is being focused upon some particular phase of social 
welfare work, that the community is being put to work, and 
out of this one community effort other efforts naturally 
develop. 


The Health of 


N the belief that there were possibilities of working out 
certain common office problems in the United Charities 
Building in New York city, through a cooperative com- 
mittee, several of the larger organizations in the build- 

ing turned their attention to the medical examination of their 

employes and its bearing upon their health and the efficiency 
which comes only with good health. 

Several of the organizations already had some policy of 
medical examinations. Just what were these policies? How 
did they work? Were the results helpful alike to employes 
and organizations? In order to obtain comparable data, a 
uniform questionnaire was filled out by five social service 
agencies—the State Charities Aid Association, the Charity 
Organization Society, Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, Russell Sage Foundation, and Survey Asso- 
ciates,” Inc. 

The questionnaire included the general character of the 
‘examination, its result and the physician’s report; the fre- 
quency of the examinations; the desirability of having the 
employe examined by his private physician; the responsibility 
of the employer in seeing that the treatment prescribed is car- 
ried out; the measures taken to safeguard the health of the 
employe as a result of the examination; the number of days 
lost because of illness, and the cost of medical examinations 
to the organization. 

In one organization the policy of medical examination had 
been in force four years and seven months at the time this 
study was made; in three, over three years; and in one, 
exactly one year. 

Their experience shows clearly that it is best to have pros- 
pective employes take the medical examination before they are 
engaged. Where this is impossible, the engagement is made 
subject to the results of the examination. In this way, if 
markedly unfavorable physical conditions are found, the chief 
executive of the organization, in conference with its medical 
examiner, can determine whether the person may be given 
some form of work other than that originally assigned him, 
or whether it would. be better to advise him to seek elsewhere 
for employment that would not be detrimental to his health. 

All organizations definitely urge that the examination be 
made by the organization’s medical examiner. They do this 
for three reasons: It insures an examination by an expert 
general ‘diagnostician. Many physicians skilled in treatment 
are not first-class diagnosticians; in the absence of accurate 
diagnosis, subsequent treatment does little good and may even 
do positive injury. 


The “Company” Physician 
IN THE SECOND PLACE, the examination will be made by a 
physician who, as one of his chief duties, has acquainted him- 
‘self with the nature of the work of the organization he serves 
and the demands which it makes upon the health and strength 
-of its employes—acquaintance which ripens with time and 
with constant contact with the work of the organization and 
its employes; whereas the employe, in going to his own physi- 


Social Workers 


Some Results of Medical Examinations 


By Joseph J. Weber 


NEW YORK STATE CHARITIES AID ASSOCIATION 


cian, often either fails to give him this information as fully and 
accurately as he should, or, though he may realize the necessity 
of giving it, finds himself unable to do so for lack of exact data. 

Finally, examination by the organization doctor spells uni- 
formity of data valuable for purposes of statistical compari- 
son. In the absence at present of any generally used uniform 
medical terminology, the practice of allowing private physi- 
cians to make the examinations and render reports makes uni- 
formity of record exceedingly difficult and at times impos- 
sible. When, however, employes express a strong preference, 
four of the organizations permit an examination by the em- 
ploye’s personal physician, if approved by the executive head. 
Under these circumstances, the societies ask the employe to 
explain to his doctor fully the nature of his work and the 
demands which it makes upon his health and strength; they 
ask the physician to make any recommendations concerning 
the nature of the employe’s work that seem to him desirable. 
An effort is also made to secure as uniform data as possible by 
having the physician report his findings, diagnosis and recom- 
mendations for treatment upon the organization’s uniform 
record card. 


Frequency of Examination 


Up To THE TIME of the completion of this study, none of 
these organizations required more than the initial examination, 
unless conditions were revealed that called for further study, 
occasional examinations or careful watching, or unless the 
employe showed symptoms of a breakdown, loss of energy or 
suffered from persistent colds. They are beginning, however, 
to realize that it is not sufficient protection, either to the 
workers or to themselves, to have employes examined only at 
the time they enter upon employment. 

Since this study was made, one organization has adopted 
the principle of giving all permanent employes (those who 
have rendered six months or more of service) of more than 
50 years of age, a yearly examination; those 40 to 50 years, 
an examination every two years; those under 40, an examina- 
tion every three years. Exceptions, of course, are those cases 
needing more frequent observation. Another organization re- 
quires all employes over 40 to be examined yearly, while em- 
ployes under 40 years are examined at intervals of two years, 
unless in any twelve-month period they have been absent on 
account of illness for ten days, when they receive a further 
examination. 

Experience shows that employes are generally willing to 
take the examinations, even if at times it involves personal 
inconvenience. ‘They see the value to themselves and their 
obligation to do all they can to keep themselves ready for 
efficient service. 

The organizations make it clear to their employes that none 
will be discharged by reason of any physical condition re- 
quiring attention, unless such condition seriously interferes 
with their usefulness, or unless a change of work is advisable 
in the interest of their own health. 

The examinations, in general, include a medical history, a 
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general physical inspection, including weight, height, age, tem- 
perature and pulse; examination of the heart, lungs, kidneys 
and other organs; upper air passages and teeth; special senses, 
including the use of the ophthalmoscope; and, finally, routine 
laboratory tests. “The medical examiner of one organization 
includes in his general physical examination tests for blood 
pressure. ‘The medical examiners of the four other organiza- 
tions give blood pressure tests in instances where indications 
show they are advisable, as, for example, where there are 
symptoms of heart or kidney disease. 

The results of these examinations may be briefly sum- 
marized. <A total of 551 employes in the five societies referred 
to were examined—521 by the medical examiner of the or- 
ganization, 30 by the employes’ private physicians. “These 
employes may be roughly divided into three age groups: under 
21 years; 21 through 35 years; and over 35 years. The group 
21 through 35 years had the largest number of actual cases of 
sickness or defects, 188 cases being reported from this group. 


Most Diseases Preventable 


PROMINENT among the reports may be noted first, the car- 
diac diseases, 39 cases; anemia, 36; tuberculosis, in all forms, 
34; defective vision, 32. Affections of nose'and throat were 
found in 21 cases; nervous tension and overwork in 16; de- 
fective hearing in 12; syphilis in 3. Occasional cases of tuber- 
culous glandular disease, floating kidney, foot weakness, and 
spinal trouble were discovered. “There was one case of mild 
gas-poisoning and one of melancholia. But the large majority 
of illnesses were of the preventable type, especially if given 
attention in their early stages. 

Just what the practice of medical examinations means, can 
perhaps best be made clear by brief sketches of several different 
types of cases: 

Miss Z, a clerk, was found to be suffering from extreme 
anemia. A tonic was recommended and faithfully taken, with 
marked results in improved health. In the spring and fall 
of, the year, moreover, Miss Z also suffered from sore throat, 
which often kept her from the office. Upon examination the 
doctor recommended the removal of her tonsils. An operation 
was successfully performed and she has not been obliged to 
remain away from her duties since on account of throat dif- 
ficulties. 

Mr. X “had a.cold.” ‘That he was really suffering from in- 
cipient tuberculosis would not have been discovered had he 
not been examined under the organization’s system of medical 
examination. He was allowed a six months’ leave of absence 
to go to a sanatorium. He returned with the disease com- 
pletely arrested. 

Miss C was found upon examination to have valvular dis- 
ease of the heart. She was advised by the doctor to be ex- 
tremely careful in her method of living, to avoid all hurry and 
overstrain. In order that she might carry out this advice, an 
immediate change in her work was effected. 

Miss D was found by the medical examiner to have tuber- 
culous glands. ‘These with the tonsils were removed. She 
then took a three months’ rest and at once began to show 
marked improvement in health. Now, after less than a year, 
she has gained considerably in weight and is in fine physical 
condition. 

The findings of the medical examinations have led some of 
the organizations not only to assign employes to a different 
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kind of work in the organization, but, occasionally, employe 
have been advised to seek employment elsewhere, to secure 
change in the character of their work. One organizatior 
aside from medical treatment, has been led to give more cor 
tinuous and specific attention to signs of overwork and t 
give vacations and make temporary changes in duty whe 
apparently needed. Another has moved into offices havin 
more light and in which it has better control of ventilatior 
Still another has established a lunchroom which practicall 
meets all of its expenses. Special menus, selected from th 
standpoint of food value and economy, are prepared from da 
to day by a trained dietitian. | 

With regard to the responsibility of the employe in carry 
ing out the physician’s instructions, the organizations hay 
found that, once the employe is instructed what to do, the re 
sponsibility should rest with him. 

‘The cards and correspondence containing the findings, diag 
noses and recommendations of the physicians are held i 
strictest confidence and are kept under lock and key in th 
offices of the chief executives. Where necessary, importan 
suggestions derived from the medical examiner’s report ar 
brought by the chief executive to the attention of the head o 
the department in which the employe works, and such instruc 
tions given as are deemed wise, based on the recommendation 
of the physician. In order to keep an accurate record of th 
dates on which its employes are expected to take their periodi 
cal examinations, one organization has found it convenient t 
maintain a card catalog of the names of its employes, alpha 
betically arranged in a classification by months. 


Health Bookkeeping 


IN OTHER worDs, a technique has been gradually built up i 
these organizations, which has gained by the process of com 
paring the experience outlined in this report. Yet even in thes 
organizations health bookkeeping and supervision has still ; 
very considerable distance to go before it approaches th 
financial record-keeping of these same societies. For example 
only one organization could give the total number of days 
work done by male and female employes, both temporary anc 
permanent, during a calendar year and the total number o 
days lost on account of sickness by male and female employe 
during that year. Even in the one exception the total num 
ber of days’ work done by the male and female employes wa 
not given separately. During 1915 the employes of this or 
ganization did 607,176 days’ work. ‘Ten days were lost bj 
male employes, of whom there were 42, or roughly two hour 
a year per individual; and 632 days were lost by female em 
ployes, of whom there were 176, or roughly 3% days per in 
dividual. The importance of such health work, from the 
administration no less than the social standpoint to organiza 
tions largely served by women, seems clear. 

That the medical examination of the employes of these five 
organizations has been the means of forestalling many < 
serious illness as well as of giving increased efficiency, result: 
ing not only in lessened suffering but in a saving of expenst 
far exceeding its actual cost, cannot be doubted. Surely some 
such plan would be of value to every large social service or. 
ganization and even to smaller agencies through cooperative 
action. 
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THE WOMEN’S PEACE PRO- 
GRAM FOR 1917 


T was not so much the words that 

were said as the women who said 
them which made memorable the second 
annual meeting of the Woman’s Peace 
ae held in Washington, December 

-10. 

At one small gathering were the five 
women whose influence is perhaps the 
most powerful in the country—Jane 
Addams, presiding officer of the confer- 
ence; Florence Kelley, of the National 
Consumers’ League; Julia C. Lathrop, 
of the Children’s Bureau; Ella Flagg 
Young, former superintendent of Chi- 
cago schools; and Lillian D. Wald, of 
the Henry Street Settlement, New York 
city. 

Business was the real reason the 
Woman’s Peace Party foregathered in 
Washington. Therefore reports of local 
branches were the order of the day, 
ranging from New York city’s showing 
of 1,500 members and a long list of ac- 
tivities to an account of a struggling 
western branch devoting its year’s energy 
to getting a resolution against military 
training in schools through the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Officers were elected, largely reelected, 
with the exception of Mrs. C. E. Cum- 
berson, who will fill the place of vice- 
president which Mrs. William Kent re- 
signs. Mrs. William I. Thomas will 
divide her time as executive secretary 
and as associate chairman to assist Miss 
Addams, the chairman. 

Two sessions of the conference were 
devoted to the discussion of a congres- 
sional program for the year. The re- 
sult was the adoption of thirteen propo- 
sitions for sponsorship by the legislative 
committee. Part of ‘the thirteen per- 
tained to laws already passed or intro- 
duced—steps to be taken toward the re- 
peal of the “draft” clause in the army 
reorganization bill and favorable action 
under the Hensley clause of the naval 
appropriation bill; toward securing an 
expression of the will of the people of 
the Danish West Indies before comple- 
tion of the purchase of the islands and 
toward endorsement of the Susan B. An- 
thony suffrage amendment. 
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Other recommendations dealt with 


such new legislation to be urged as the 
creation of joint commissions represent- 
ing Japan and the United States, and 
China and the United States, to meet 
issues arising between the Orient and 
America; the establishment of federal 
jurisdiction over alien residents in vari- 
ous states; and the formulation of the 
principle that foreign investments be 
made at the risk of the investor. 

A few of the measures which the leg- 
islative committee will support were 
later embodied in resolutions covering 
the policy for the next year. ‘Thus the 
party pledged its opposition to compul- 
sory military service of citizens and to 
military training for minors, while the 
legislative committee will work to pre- 
vent the passage of any laws making 
such requirements. “The party resolved, 
and the legislative committee will urge, 
that action be taken by the government 
to convene the third Hague conference 
at the earliest practicable moment. 

Of particular timeliness was the 
resolution recommending that the next 
inaugural ceremony, instead of being a 
military pageant, represent the civic, so- 
cial, educational, industrial, artistic and 
religious interests of the country. 

Throughout the sessions of the con- 
ference, in the business routine, at the 
public mass meetings, in group discus- 
sion, the members of the Woman’s 
Peace Party emphasized again and again 
their uncompromising attitude upon two 
principles. “They condemned the disen- 
franchisement of women as delaying 
world peace, and with only a few dis- 
senting voices placed their approval upon 
a constitutional amendment submitting 
the suffrage question to various state 
legislatures. And they condemned 
unanimously all attempts to menace so- 
cial, industrial and political liberties by 
forcing compulsory military service 
upon the United States. 

Yet even if the Woman’s Peace Party 
is not pushing preparedness, it is, as 
Jane Addams pointed out in opening the 
conference, ‘“‘cherishing hopes for the na- 
tion just as patriotic. Because we have 
the best development of our country at 
heart,” she said, “we work for peace.” 


STUDENT DIPLOMATS OF 
THE AMERICAS 


O have the young men and women 

of Mexico and the United States 
walking about the campuses of our uni- 
versities together, discussing sociology 
and history, assimilating the same ideas, 
would do more than any one other thing, 
the Friends feel, toward establishing har- 
mony between Mexico and America. 

The education of Chinese students 
through the income of the Boxer indem- 
nity fund returned to the Chinese by the 
United States government some years 
ago, and the great Cecil Rhodes founda- 
tion, both contemplate a broader inter- 
national policy. It was some similar ar- 
rangement with Mexico that the Peace- 
Committee of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends had in mind when it 
sent a letter to the presidents of 508 in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
United States. As a result, 47 colleges 
and universities are offering scholarships 
to Mexican students and all the answers 
are friendly and encouraging. 

Stanley R. Yarnall, of the Friends 
School, Germantown, Pa., as chairman 
of the committee, has had eager replies 
concerning the plan from Andres Osuna, 
director general of public education for 
the Federal District of Mexico, in which 
Mexico City is located. 

The committee is not yet entirely 
confident, in spite of the willingness of 
our universities to cooperate. Definite 
information with regard to Mexican 
preparatory schools is lacking. Conse- 
quently it has been suggested that a nor- 
mal or agricultural or industrial insti- 
tution to train leaders for the Mexicans 
might be more efficacious. On the con- 
trary, the original letter’ from the 
Friends’ Committee to college presidents 
in the United States read: 

“The statement has been made to us 
on good: authority that ‘several of the 
students who finish their studies in such 
institutions as the Escuela Nacional 
Preparatorie of Mexico have both char- 
acter and preparation to enter colleges. 
They are good men of about 18 years of 
age, with knowledge equivalent to the 
average high-school graduates of the 
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United States.’ Further information in 
regard to Mexican candidates for en- 
trance into our colleges and universities 
may be obtained from Senor Andres 
Osuna, Director General de Educacion 
Publica, Mexico, D. F.” 

The Quakers look forward to a great 
foundation such as the General Educa- 
tion Board, or the establishment by some 
wealthy man of a large number of really 
permanent Mexican scholarships. More- 
over, they would begin an interchange 
of visits by bringing immediately a del- 
egation of Mexican educators to the 
north. 


THE HENSLEY CLAUSE AND 
DISARMAMENT 


EFORE a recent conference of 

peace societies in New York, Lil- 
lian D. Wald, speaking for the Ameri- 
can Union Against Militarism, of which 
she is chairman, introduced a resolution 
urging all the organizations represented 
to agree that securing the widest pub- 
licity and the earliest possible action “‘on 
the so-called Hensley clause in the naval 
appropriations act of 1916” is of para- 
mount importance in their work for the 
year ahead. 

Who is Hensley and what has he to 
do with peace? 

Walter L. Hensley, of Missouri, was 
one of the “anti-preparedness” minority 
in Congress last year, the small group of 
Democrats who followed Representa- 
tives Kitchin, of North Carolina, and 
Bailey, of Pennsylvania, in opposing the 
big armament plans of the majority. 
They were overwhelmed, Congress hav- 
ing voted the largest war-preparation 
budget ever adopted by any nation in 
time of peace—$662,476,512 for army 
and navy in 1916 against $461,830,459 
by England and $293,181,125 by Ger- 
many in the year before the war. And 
they failed of reelection or even renomi- 
nation. 

But they left their mark on page 71 
of the naval appropriations act of 1916, 
which requests the President to call the 
nations together to discuss disarmament 
and to organize for peace. ‘These para- 
graphs, according to leaders of the 
Union Against Militarism, may yet go 
down in history as the great achievement 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

The Hensley clause requests the Pres- 
ident “to invite at an appropriate time, 
not later than the close of the war in 
Europe, all the great governments of the 
world to send representatives to a con- 
ference which shall be charged with the 
duty of formulating a plan for a court 
of arbitration or other tribunal, to which 
disputed questions between nations shall 
be referred for adjudication and peaceful 
settlement, and to consider the question 
of disarmament and submit their recom- 
mendations to their respective govern- 
ments for approval.” 

It authorizes the appointment of nine 
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citizens to represent the United States 
at such a conference and appropriates 
$200,000 to carry out the plan. And it 
provides that if such an international 
tribunal is established before the naval 
construction provided for in the act is 
contracted for, “such naval expenditure 
as may be inconsistent with the engage- 
ments made in the establishment of such 
tribunal may be suspended” by 
order of the President. 

This final provision is hedged about 
with “ifs,” but nevertheless many who 
have carefully studied the bill believe it 
vitally important. David Lawrence, 
writing in the New York Evening Post, 
said that these provisions “‘bind the chief 
executive to a definite step in foreign 
policy,” and further “it is entirely pos- 
sible that much of the money authorized 
for naval construction may never be 
spent.” [See the Survey for Septem- 
ber 2. ] 

The American Union Against Mili- 
tarism hails the Hensley clause as ‘“‘con- 
gressional authority for scrapping the 
dreadnaughts before they are built.” 
“Here, indeed,” writes Crystal Eastman, 
executive secretary of the union, “is a 
new precedent in naval bills: ‘We au- 
thorize you to build these ships, but we 
authorize you also to try to get the other 
nations to stop building theirs; if you 
succeed, then don’t build ours.’ ” 

The union has set out to “let every 
despairing pacifist in the country, every 
exhausted anti-militarist, every lover of 
democracy, every radical, every man who 
objects to having the taxes wasted, every 
trade-unionist, every ordinary citizen 
who dislikes to feed the war-trust—let 
them all know that there is an ‘if’ in 
the huge naval program, that a good 
share of the $315,000,000 can be saved 
to the people if we can hold up the new 
building contracts until an international 
understanding is under way. Under the 
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law, certain of the contracts must be le 
before March 1, 1917. But that giv 
us time enough to tell the whole worl 
about the Hensley paragraphs and th 
practical hope they hold out for world- 
wide organized peace.” 

There is a fresh wave of discussion 
here and abroad of the terms on which 
the nations might organize to keep the 
peace. he most powerful peace organi- 
zation of the day, the League to Enforce 
Peace, is solely devoted to advocating 
one specific set of terms. “But,” the 
Union Against Militarism says, “all 
your plans must be submitted to an ofh- 
cial conference of nations such as the 
Hensley clause provides for before they 
can become operative. “Therefore, why 
not join with us in an effort to secure 
the earliest possible action on_ this ; 
clause?” The union points out that the 
Hensley clause has greater significance” 
than unofficial proposals from any quar- | 
ter; that the American Congress has, in 
fact, enacted “‘so far as we know the first © 
piece of legislation looking directly to- 
ward complete world organization for 
disarmament and peace.” | 


SERMONS AND HIKES TO SET. 
BACK DISEASE | 


HE second annual celebration of | 

“tuberculosis week,” alias “health — 
and happiness week,” alias “disease pre-- 
vention week” and many other “weeks” 
under as many titles, has been a country- — 
wide success, to judge by early reports. — 
The three feature days have been the 
Sunday, or Saturday before or after the 
week of December 2-9; Wednesday, 
medical examination day; and Friday, © 
children’s health crusade day, perhaps © 
this year the most significant feature of 
the week. 

As last year, many churches again co-— 
operated. More than 75,000 requests 
for literature on this subject came to the - 
National Association for the Study and ~ 
Prevention of ‘Tuberculosis, including — 
the “talking points on Tb,” and the 
prayer written for the occasion by the 
Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch. 

In Detroit, Richmond, several cities. 
of Indiana and in other cities, the local 
medical society cooperated with the 
tuberculosis association in offering free 
examinations either at physicians’ offices. 
or at some special hall. In Oklahoma 
the state society helped to extend these 
examinations all over the state. “There 
is reason to believe that a great impetus 
has been given to the practice of peri- 
odic examinations, by the observances of 
this day. 

The Health Department of New 
York city observed in addition to these 
three days an ‘open window day,” a_ 
“Wwalk-to-work day’ and a “sanitary 
workshop day.” December 10 was 
“Sunshine Sunday’’—at least in name. — 
The ‘Finley hike,” endorsed by John: 
H. Finley, commissioner of education,. 
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TWO BY TWO 


OAH’S ARKS, a whole flect of them, are off on their Christmas voyage. Their 
havens are the stockings of many children. Their port of departure 1s the Old 
Men’s Toyshop, opened a year ago by the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. Here about sixty men—some very old, some convales- 
cent from illness but not yet able to return to their regular work—have been at 


work throughout the year making toys for the Christmas exhibition and sale. 


The 


carved animals variously mounted serve the twofold purpose of attractive, simple 
toys for children and employment for the old men who made them. Here 1s one 
thing, at least, that an old man may do rather than die. 


“What can an old man do but die 
When all the dreams are fled, 
When all the tasks are finished, 
And all the friends are dead? 


was an eight-mile walk from City Col- 
lege to Yonkers. “This attraction drew 
fully 800 men, women and children into 
the ranks. 

Minneapolis had as a special feature 
an exhibit of activities of disease preven- 
tion, hospitals, child welfare. The City 
Hospital showed the Pasteur method of 
preventing cross infection in a hospital, 
how different patients were taken care of, 
and modern equipment in general. The 
aim was especially to show the public 
how to use the hospital. 

An occasion which draws into its ob- 
servance people of all ages, all occupa- 
tions, all denominations, must, as the 
North Carolina State Board of Health 
says, be found to set back tuberculosis 
not a little distance. 


LABOR ISSUES BEFORE CON- 
GRESS 

RGANIZED labor appears to have 

won a point in its fight against the 
enactment of legislation proposed by 
President Wilson on December 5 in his 
address to Congress providing for com- 
pulsory delay of strikes pending official 
inquiry into the disputes involved. ‘The 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, meeting on Decem- 
ber 8, decided that all items in the Presi- 
dent’s program of legislation relating to 
the railroad crisis, should be first taken 
up in the Senate. There they will be at- 
tached to the bill already passed by the 


For no one wants an old man 
In all the busy town. 
The Island is a lonely place 
To watch the sun go down.” 
(Harry Lee.) 


House for the reorganization of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Announcement ‘was _ simultaneously 
made by Samuel Gompers that the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
railroad brotherhood heads will seek to 
draft a bill for investigation of industrial 
disputes which will be submitted to the 
President and Congress. “The purpose 
of this measure will be to guarantee the 
freedom of the workers in any industry 
to strike at any time, unless safeguarded 
in their relative strength against the em- 
ployer during a period of truce. Labor 
officials hold that the Canadian indus- 
trial disputes act has merely served to 
protect employers in gathering their 
forces to resist a strike, and to break the 
spirit of strikers through delay of action. 
The bill to be offered by organized labor 
to President Wilson will not permit this. 

Senator LaFollette, who is preparing 
an exhaustive argument on the railroad 
legislation, is opposed to the compulsory 
scheme. Senator Cummins declares that 
the plan will not work, as it conflicts 
with fundamental American ideas of the 
right of the individual to refuse the con- 
ditions of employment offered him. He 
argues that if a man may be forced by 
law to work during a period of inquiry, 
he may also be forced by law to work 
thereafter under conditions dictated by 
the inquiring body—in direct violation of 
the constitutional safeguard against in- 
voluntary servitude. 
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Relations between President Wilson 
and Mr. Gompers continue friendly de- 
spite the President’s endorsement of a 
principle to which the whole labor move- 
ment is opposed. 

The creation of a women’s division in 
the United States Department of Labor, 
under the direct authority of the secre- 
tary of labor and outside the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, is embodied in the 
Jones-Casey bill (H. R. 16358) re- 
ported unanimously by the House Com- 
mittee on Labor with the endorsement 
of Secretary of Labor Wilson. It has 
the backing of the National Woman’s 
Trade Union League, the National Con- 
sumers’ League, the General Federation: 
of Women’s Clubs and the Women’s Di- 
vision of the National Civic Federation, 
representing in all over three million 
women. ‘heir representatives in Wash- 
ington are active in advancing it toward 
passage in the House. 

In the formal report on the bill, sub- 
mitted on December 5 by Representa- 
tive Keating, it is explained that ‘“‘the 
bill is designed to create a division 
charged with the duty of ascertaining 
and presenting facts concerning the work 
which wage-earning women in industry 
are. doing, what they are getting for it, 
the conditions under which it is being 
done, and its effect upon the health of 
such women. 

“The necessity for the establishment 
of the division rests mainly on three 
propositions: 

“1. The growing army of wage-earn- 
ing women creates problems in the in- 
dustrial world of far-reaching impor- 
tance to the public as a whole. 

“2. Solutions of these problems can 
be effected only through the continuous 
and instructive studies which recognize 
not only the similarities but the essen- 
tial differences in conditions surround- 
ing wage-earning women and wage- 
earning men. 

“3. The record of twenty-five years 
shows that without statutory existence 
the work of a division designed to ascer- 
tain the facts concerning women in in- 
dustry cannot be continuous and co- 
herent because its resources have been 
uncertain, its activities intermittent and 
its very existence a matter of chance.” 

The last paragraph sums up the rea- 
sons advanced for putting the division 
outside the control of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. That bureau is charged 
with never having given adequate at- 
tention to the interests of the women in 
industry. During the past two years 
the lack of harmony between the bureau 
management and the women who have 
attempted to make its Women’s Division 
effective has led to the wiping out of 
the entire division through resignations. 
Secretary of Labor Wilson sent to the 
Labor Committee of the House a letter 
endorsing the new measure. 

Possibilities of the enactment of a 
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minimum wage law for women in the 
District of Columbia are improved by 
the adoption by Congress on December 
5 of the Keating-Kenyon resolution pro- 
viding for a study of the cost of living 
for wage-earners in the district. Six 
thousand dollars is appropriated for this 
study, to be made by the Department of 
Labor. : 

The cost-of-living resolution was first 
introduced in the upper house by Sen- 
ator Kenyon nearly three years ago. Al- 
though twice favorably reported from 
committee and once considered in a con- 
ference committee of the two houses as 
an amendment to an appropriation bill, 
it has until now been kept back for lack 
of unanimous consent. “The Consumers’ 
League, which was promoting the resolu- 
tion, conducted a campaign of publicity 
and secured the endorsement of scores of 
civic and industrial organizations, most 
of which were represented at a hearing 
before the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on February 10. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, representing the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League, explained that 
the plan was to establish the facts upon 
which judgment as to the need for mini- 
mum wage legislation might fairly be 
based. 

The House committee added to the 
measure a provision that the wages in 
the district be also studied. ~As this 
could not have been done within the ap- 
propriation, the Senate struck out the 
House amendment, and that action was 
confirmed by the House on the second 
day of its present session. 

Whether the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics or some other branch of the De- 
partment of Labor will conduct the in- 
quiry has not yet been decided. In so 
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far as possible, the cost of living pre- 
vious to the recent general advance in 
prices of the necessaries of life will be 
ascertained, together with present costs. 

Meanwhile, the House Appropriations 
Committee, through a subcommittee, has 
been working on various proposals for a 
horizontal increase in the salaries of gov- 
ernment clerks. ‘Che 10 per cent in- 
crease, which is favored by most mem- 
bers of the committee, is conceded not to 
equal the increase in cost of food and 
fuel. 

Postal clerks to the number of 40,000 
are asking that their salary upon enter- 
ing the service be made $900 instead of 
$800 a year, and that the limit of auto- 
matic increase be raised to $1,500 from 
the present $1,200. The commissioners 
of the District of Columbia have asked 
Congress to grant an increase of 20 per 
cent to all district employes now paid 
less than $1,000 a year, 15 per cent for 
all between $1,000 and $1,500, 10 per 
cent for all between $1,500 and $2,000, 
and 5 per cent for all above $2,000. 
Teachers, firemen and police are not in- 
cluded. 

As the committees contemplate a hori- 
zontal increase of wages on the percent- 
age plan, chances for advancement of 
the Nolan bill, providing a minimum 
wage of $3 a day in federal employ, are 
not favorable. 


MARY GOODE, FRIEND OF 
HAPLESS GIRLS 


HEN Mary Goode died the other 

day in New York a city magistrate 
bore witness to “the good she accom- 
plished in the Night Court and with 
women returned from Blackwell’s 
Island.” Some of these women sent 


MONEY BY WIRE 


Donors to the Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philanthropy 
were tripled in number by a telephone canvass during “Thanks- 


givers Week,’ 


One thousand volunteer operators, working in 


relays, secured $18,500 from 8,160 contributors among Cleveland’s 


45,000 telephone subscribers. 


Each operator had before her a 


printed statement of the “story” she was to tell: A telephone 
canvass has never before been carried out on so large a scale. 
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flowers, but only the undertaker fol: 
lowed the hearse to the cemetery. Tho 
in charge of her affairs believe mon 
enough will be left to pay for the burial, 

That was the end of Mary Goode, 
Her beginning was in a little town up- 
state. Without a family, or even rela- 
tions, she was befriended by a Catholic 
priest, who had her taught stenography 
and later helped her find a position in 
New York, at which she made good. 
Some time after she had a long sickness, 
underwent an operation and, her few 
friends vaguely understood, opened a 
rooming house and prospered. 

That was all until the lid blew off the 
Police Department [see the Survey for 
March 8, 1913]. ‘Then it came out 
that Mary Goode’s rooming house was 
a brothel. She had become the keeper of 
a rather small, high-priced house uptown. 
She had a bit of an education, a good 
business head and a fighting Irish tem- — 
per. 

For years she had paid for police pro- 
tection through a political intermediary, — 
a neighborhood bottler of beer. The — 
price of protection rose greedily month 
by month, until Mary Goode and her 
girls made scarcely a living for them- — 
selves. Then, made bold by District 
Attorney Whitman’s effective protection 
of the witnesses against Lieutenant — 
Becker, Mary Goode broke every tradi- . 
tion of her class and squealed on the po- — 
lice. Her testimony before the Curran — 
investigating committee was an impor- — 
tant element in the purging, then begin- * 
ning, which the Bureau of Social Hy- 
giene reported two years later had prac- 
tically eliminated police protection from 
what is left of commercialized vice in 
New York city. 

In her unveiling of the police, Mrs. 
Goode—for so she was known—went 
first to a leader of the woman suffragists, 
saying that she felt a woman would un- 
derstand better than a man. When this 
elected confidante sent her to the dis- 
trict attorney she had a definite plan to 
propose. Every man who touched vice, 
she said, grafted on it. “Therefore put it 
in the hands of women. Let a commit- 
tee of madams be officially appointed to 
run and regulate the business, paying 
regular license fees instead of graft. 

She considered her occupation a legiti- 
mate business, an idea likely enough con- 
firmed by the men she met in the course 
of it. And it had never occurred to her 
that any considerable number of people 
in New York held it -illegitimate and 
wanted to do away with it altogether. 
Had not Mayor Gaynor just issued his 
statement deprecating the testimony be- 
fore Alderman Curran’s committee and 
declaring “outward order and decency” 
the city’s ideal? 

Mary Goode appeared occasionally 
thereafter as a bitter critic of the police, 
who hounded and raided her, she said, 
even while she was running a respect- 


ble: lodging house. Then she dropped 
nit of sight until her death opened the 
ips of Magistrate Henry Groehl to tell 
of the woman who, under a new name, 
1ad gone every morning to meet the boat 
vhich brings derelict women back from 
‘erving their sentences on the island, and 
very evening to the Night Court for 
omen. She had helped and befriended 
them and given them money from her 
lender purse. 

A month ago she gave every cent she 
jad with her to a girl in court and 
alked home in a driving winter rain. 
his brought on a severe cold, followed 
y pneumonia, and Mary Goode was 
sauffed out. During the two years of 
ver service of contrition she had been a 
aember of the Church of the Holy In- 
ocents. 


OUT OF WORK AND INTO 


SCHOOL 


\N September 1, 1917, when the 
J federal child-labor law goes into 
ffect, 27,000 factory children, ten to 
hirteen years old, and 17,000 children 
1 mines and quarries, aged ten to fif- 
een, will be out of jobs. Meanwhile 
he legislatures of some forty states will 
‘ave met. What will these legislatures 
‘ave done to prepare a welcome for the 
hildren in the schoolhouses hitherto 
losed to them—in some sections, never 
vuilt ? ; 

Most of the factory children are 
vorking in southern states, over six 
thousand of them in North Carolina, 
iearly three thousand in South Caro- 
ina, as many in Georgia, besides others 
in Mississippi, Virginia and the states 
where the fourteen-year limit ‘is not 
carefully enforced or the twelve-year- 
old children of the poor are exempted 
from it. The majority of these are in 
textile mills—silk, woolen, knitting and 
cotton—but cigar factories in Virginia, 
furniture factories in North Carolina, 
and the miscellaneous factories that have 
been growing up all over the South with 
the spread of manufacture may have 
their share of children under fourteen. 
It is well known that the enforcement 
of state labor laws has never been ade- 
quate in the greater part of the South, 
chiefly because of the refusal of state 
legislatures to appropriate enough for 
thorough factory inspection, so that even 
where there is a fourteen-year limit the 
twelve-year-old child is likely to be at 
work. 

It is hardly fair, however, to imply 
that state enforcement is without effect 
in the South. For instance, Commis- 
sioner Watson of South Carolina re- 
ports this year that there are only 2,881 
children twelve to fourteen years old 
in the mills of his state, 1,673 fewer 
than in 1909, and no children under 
twelve, the minimum age limit. After 
these figures were compiled the South 
Carolina legislature forestalled federal 
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regulation by adopting the fourteen-year 
limit, and it is probable that before next 
September the South Carolina mills 
will be practically empty of twelve- and 
thirteen-year-old operatives. But the 
fact remains that the federal fourteen- 
year limit will be felt chiefly below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 

What will become of the children out 
of jobs? Some of the opponents of the 
federal law predicted in Congress that 
they would be “on the streets,”’ that they 
would turn speedily into delinquents 
and criminals if they were removed from 
the moral atmosphere of the factory. 
Champions of the law suggested, on the 
other hand, that the children might go 
to school, as other twelve- and thirteen- 
year-olds have been known to do. This 
idea was not received with enthusiasm. 

The sad truth is that it will probably 
be out of one job and into another for 
most of these factory children. The 
states most affected by the fourteen- 
year age limit are also the states with 
the weakest school laws and the least 
comprehensive child-labor laws. It will 
be perfectly possible, therefore, for the 
mill child who is fired the end of next 
August, out of respect for the federal 
law, to get a job in a bakery, or a laun- 
dry, or a store, or in any one of a num- 
ber of local and unregulated occupa- 
tions, and continue undisturbed his 
career as a wage-earner. 

If his state school law requires only 
four months’ school attendance a year, 
or exempts him from school for poverty, 
he can not be expected to waste much 
time getting an education. And if his 
state child-labor law says nothing against 
his working in a nice little “shine- 
parlor” or bakery, where federal in- 
spectors never appear, he will certainly 
work there if they will take him on. 
It is to be hoped, however, that a flood 
of child labor in local industries may 
awaken the states themselves to the need 
of more thorough labor regulations and 
better school systems. 

As for the 17,000 mining children, 
they presumably will find other jobs, 
too, since only 2,000 of them are under 
fourteen. The value of the federal law 
to them is that it takes them out of a 
very dangerous occupation and puts 
them into safe ones. ‘The state that has 
the largest number of these children is 
West Virginia, with 1,839. Virginia 
has 621; Indiana, 585; Iowa, 340. The 
rest are scattered through the nineteen 
other states that have not taken children 
under sixteen out of their mines and 
quarries. 

Besides the children thrown out of 
jobs there are over 100,000 children, 
fourteen and fifteen years old, whose 
hours of labor will be regulated. There 
are twenty-eight states that have not en- 
acted an eight-hour day for children, 
and thirteen states that allow children 
to work at night. So the federal hours’ 
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regulations will affect states from New 
Hampshire to Louisiana and from Con- 
necticut to Oregon. In Pennsylvania 
alone there are 30,000 children who 
will go, from a nine-hour day to an 
eight-hour schedule. “There are over 
20,000 children in the South who have 
been working eleven hours a day, but 
will work only eight. 


PROBATION MAKING FOR 
VACANT CELLS 


NE of the first after-studies of 

men placed on probation, if not the 
first, is described in.the ninth annual re- 
port of the New York State Probation 
Commission, issued recently. The num- 
ber of cases studied is not large but the 
results are believed by the commission 
to confirm the view that when proba- 
tion is efficiently done a large majority 
of men make good. 

All cases placed on probation in Erie 
county in a single month in 1912 were 
selected for this study. “These numbered 
twenty-eight. The study undertook to 
discover what had become of the men 
three years later. One had moved away, 
one had entered the army and one had 
died. “There were twenty-five, there- 
fore, who could be reported on. 

Of these twenty-five, permanent im- 
provement was found among seventeen. 
Two showed fair improvement, five had 
been rearrested and committed and one 
had absconded. Sixty-eight per cent, 
therefore, showed permanent improve- 
ment. 

In only twenty-one of the twenty- 
eight cases did the men complete their 
probation and receive regular discharge, 
so that of those for whom the probation 
officers had had full opportunity to do 
constructive work throughout the proba- 
tion period, 81 per cent showed. per- 
manent improvement at the end of 
three years. 

A typical case of a man who improved 
is that of Michael , 47 years old, 
who had been arrested on numerous 
occasions, several times for assault, and 
who used alcohol to excess. He was dis- 
charged from probation in December, 
1913, when he was earning from $50 to 
$75 monthly. In August, 1915, he was 
found in the same employment and 
earning the same wages. Police, neigh- 
bors and relatives declared that his hab- 
its had greatly improved, with notice- 
able benefit to his family. 

The growth of the probation system 
and decrease of imprisonment in New 
York was emphasized at the meeting of 
state probation officers in Poughkeepsie 
last month. Homer Folks, president of 
the state commission and secretary of 
the State Charities Aid Association, 
pointed out that whereas on September 
30, 1915, there were 11,907 persons on 
probation in the state, there were 13,361 
on September 30 this year—an increase 
of 1,454. During this same period the 
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population of state prisons decreased. 
from 5,401 to 5,053, and of Elmira 
Reformatory from 1,279 to 818. 

Complete figures of penal and reform- 
atory institutions for September 30 are 
not available, said Mr. Folks, “but the 
total population of county penitentiaries, 
New York city penal institutions, state 
reformatories for women and state in- 
stitutions for juvenile delinquents 
showed a decrease of 1,005.” 

An even more striking instance of the 
effect of probation work was, reported 
from Niagara county. ‘The census of 
the Niagara county jail on January 1, 
1915, was 135. <A probation officer was 
appointed in March and the census im- 
mediately began to fall. On September 
30 it was 73. On January 1, 1916, it 
was 68, and on June 30, 57, consider- 
ably less than half its population of 
last January. 

“Good times with plenty of employ- 
ment are undoubtedly an important fac- 
tor in this tendency,” said Mr. Folks. 
“No one can say how far it will go, but 
there is every indication that in a very 
few years the number of persons receiv- 
ing extra-institutional treatment will be 
larger than the number of offenders 
within institutions.” 

Henry Noble MacCracken, president 
of Vassar College, pointed out that 
there is a correlation between the prin- 
ciples underlying probation and those 
that a modern university employs in 
administering discipline to its students. 


POLIO POINTS ALL OVER 
THE COUNTRY 


N the Public Health report of No- 

vember 10, the geographic distribu- 
tion of poliomyelitis by states is care- 
fully tabulated by Dr. C. H. Lavinder. 
If we take somewhat arbitrarily, says 
Dr. Lavinder, all the states which show 
a prevalence rate of over five per hun- 
dred thousand, we find that, roughly 
speaking, they form three groups. hese 
are first, the New England and North 
Atlantic states; second, those stretching 
westward along the Great Lakes; third, 
those skirting the South Atlantic and 
Gulf coast. The prevalence of disease 
in these states is distinctly above that in 
the rest of the country. 

The focus in New York city and vi- 
cinity stretched north and_ perhaps 
westward. Another focus in Minne- 
sota, which appeared about the same 
time as that in New York, stretches 
eastward as well as west. No connec- 
tion has as yet been traced between these 
two foci. A third, originating perhaps 
in Mississippi or Alabama, stretches 
northward to Virginia and Maryland. 

The relation between the foci in these 
groups of states, Dr. Lavinder considers 
at the present time conjectural. The 
facts are, however, that the disease, 
which became ep‘demic in New York 
and Minnesota almost simultaneously, 


reached its greatest prevalence in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi before it did in 
the states farther north, Virginia and 
Maryland. ‘The presence of cases in 
California and in Texas, above the en- 
demic record, deepens the suspicion of 
human contact along routes of travel. 

Yet the human contact theory is not 
without difficulties, although the evi- 
dence thus far accumulated is greatly in 
its favor. Why, if the polio germ is 
spread through mouth-spray, are there 
frequent- halts in the progress of the dis- 
ease along routes of travel? One map 
from the Massachusetts Department of 
Epidemiology shows forty-eight cases in 
Adams and North Adams; only one in 
the three southern bordering counties, 
and then sixty-five cases in adjoining 
Pittsfield. 

Similarly, the outbreaks in Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Nebraska in 1908-10, 
were believed to be traceable to the 
1907 outbreak in New York. Yet no 
epidemic occurred in Chicago, although 
a large proportion of travel from the 
east into those states passed. ‘This year 
Illinois has shared in the outbreak, al- 
though, next to New York and New 
Jersey, Massachusetts has been the state 
to suffer most severely from poliomye- 
litis. Figures of the Massachusetts 
State Department of Health show that 
from January to November, 1,714 cases 
were reported. The most rapid increase 
in the number of cases has occurred dur- 
ing September and October, the inci- 
dence rising in Massachusetts as it de- 
clined in New York and New Jersey. 
A sharp and steady decline is now evi- 
dent, however, even in this state. 


TRAINING WOMEN IN UNION 
LEADERSHIP 


HE School for Active Workers 

in the Labor Movement, con- 
ducted by the National Woman’s Trade 
Union League at Chicago, grows apace. 
Opened in January, 1914, with one 
student, it has developed through nearly 
three years of experience a unique 
course of training for leadership in 
women’s trade union organizations. 
The ever-increasing number of women 
entering every trade and the successful 
social uprisings of the workers in the 
sweated industries emphasize the need 
of this training, which the league under- 
took to provide at the initiative of Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, its president. 

Mrs. Robins furnished its convention 
with the background for this action in 
a report in which she effectively detailed 
the movements in England to afford 
facilities for self-culture and organized 
educational advantages to wage-workers, 
beginning with the efforts of the Roch- 
dale Cooperative Pioneers and culminat- 
ing in the cooperation between the 
Workers’ Educational Association and 
the universities of England and Wales. 
Her recommendatichs resulted not only 
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in the establishment of this school, be 
in the adoption of an educational polig 
for the league. ; 
Three classes of students are receive. 
into the school: those whom the lea 
asks to leave their trades to take th 
training to fit them to become orga 
izers; those sent by their own unions ¢ | 
cen tial labor bodies to improve ther 
efficiency in working for the organize 
tion; those who come at their own in). 
tiative and on their own responsibility, 


The academic work covers fou 
months, the courses including, beside. 
English, public speaking and _ oth 


necessary preparatory work, the stud: 
and analysis of judicial decisions affe 
ing labor injunctions, boycotts, ete. 
economic history and the history of or*) 
ganized labor, elementary economics ane’ 
modern radicalism. Some of these’ 
courses are taken at the Chicago Schoo: 
of Civics and Philanthropy and the! 
University of Chicago. i 

The eight months of field work in- 
cludes the theory and-practice of organ-. 
ization, attendance at meetings of union 
and the Federation of Labor, confer-() 
ences with their men and women lead= 
ers, analysis of trade agreements, writ- 
ing for the press, study of police cour 
methods, and instruction in suffrage an 
civic duties. Attention is given t 
health, exercise in the gymnasium and> 
regular recreation. An extension de- 
partment offers correspondence courses’ 
and public lectures. A group of the’ 
students is in residence at Chicago Com-- 
mons. | 

Mrs. Robins thus states the school’s 
motive and enters its plea: “Our day’s” 
work is in the main directed to the im- 
mediate aspects and demands of the 
struggle, but we cannot act wisely nor 
fully understand the meaning of the 
hour in which we live, unless we keep 
in mind the underlying cause for these , 
conditions and the fundamental prin- — 
ciples of justice. Today, as yesterday, 
‘where there is no vision the people — 
perish, and today, as yesterday, the ~ 
spirit must be born to see the vision, to — 
hold it, to live and die for it. To "rea 
lease and set free this spirit, so that itn 
may achieve its purpose foretold in the by 
hidden heart of man—to show the path = 
of freedom, to bring hope, faith, courage 
to those held in bondage and crushed 
under the weight of wrong—and to give 
them the message, “Io you, too, has been 
given the dominion over life,—this is 
our task. 

“We therefore ask those who recog- 
nize in today’s industrial struggle the 
challenge of democracy and those who 
believe that the great heritage of the 
past in thought and act, in history, sci- 
ence and poetry, belongs to all the 
people, to help us work out the most 
effective plan to meet the demands for 
further educational opportunity of th 
working women of America.” 
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‘HE IMMIGRANT IN St. Louis 
By Ruth Crawford, A. M. Studies in 

Social Economics, edited by the Faculty 
of the St. Louis School of Social Economy. 
Vol. 1, No. 2. Price $.50 net. St. Louis, 
 Mo., 1916. 

“dE ITALIANS IN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
General Survey by G. La Piana, prepared 
under the direction of the Associated 
) Charities, 1915. 

OREIGNERS’ GUIDE TO ENGLISH 

By Azniv Beshgeturian. Price $.75 post- 
paid. Immigrant Publication Society, New 
m@ York, 1915. 

MMIGRANT AND LIBRARY; ITALIAN 
viTH Lists OF SELECTED Books 
By John Foster Carr. Price $.35 postpaid. 
Immigrant Publication Society, New York, 
1914. 

[AKERS OF AMERICA 

By Emma Lilian Dana. Price $.50 post- 
paid. Immigrant Publication Society, New 
York, 1915. 

*UIDE TO THE UNITED STATES FOR THE JEWISH 
MMIGRANT 

By John Foster Carr. Price $.30 postpaid. 

Immigrant Publication Society, New York, 
1916. 

\r SCHOOL IN THE PRoMIsED LAND 

By Mary Antin. The Riverside Literature 

Series. 104 pp. Price $.25; Houghton- 

Mifflin & Co., Boston; by mail of the Sur- 

VEY $.29. 

NTRODUCING THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 

By Edward A. Steiner. Fleming H. Revell 

Company. 274 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

the Survey $1.10. 
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*ROBLEMS 
By Virginio Gayda. Dodd, Mead and 
Company. 350 pp. Price $3; by mail of 


the Survey $3.15. 

JAPANESE EXPANSION AND AMERICAN POLICIES 
By James Francis Abbott, Ph. D. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the SurvEY $1.62. 

THE INEQUALITY OF HUMAN RACES 
By Arthur de Gobineau, translated by Ad- 
rian Collins, M. A. Introduction by Dr. 
Oscar Levy. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price 
$2; by mail of the Survey $2.14. 
Anything relating 

to. racial varieties is 

of peculiar interest 
at the present time, 
when, no matter 
which way we turn 
we find race or na- 
tionality involved in 
the most _ serious 
problems of social 
and_ political life. 

We have before us a 

list of books and 

pamphlets, taking up one and another 
aspect of that question, to which it is 
worth while to call the reader’s attention. 

First on the list is one of those de- 
tailed descriptions of foreign life in an 

American community of which we 

should have more. ‘FPhis is a study of 

The Immigrant in St. Louis, made by 

Ruth Crawford of the St. Louis School 


Races 
and 
Customs 
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of Social Economy. In it is presented 
in brief form the available historical and 
statistical matter bearing upon foreign 
settlement in the city, and first-hand 
studies of the principal foreign colonies. 
The study shows what happens to the 
immigrant on first arrival, points out 
the need of proper methods of reception 
and protection, describes the homes and 
the economic situation of the different 
nationalities, gives an account of them as 
they are dealt with by public or private 
agencies as dependents or delinquents, 
describing among other means of deal- 
ing with them, the Mullanphy Fund— 
a unique institution. (See THE SuRVEY, 
May 1, 1915.) Of especial interest is 
a discussion of the problem of immi- 
grant education. 

Another community survey of immi- 
grants is at hand in Italians in Milwau- 
kee, prepared by G. La Piana for the 
Associated Charities of that city. This 
study makes a more definite impression 
than the St. Louis study since it is con- 
fined to one nationality. “The confusion 
is therefore avoided that results when we 
try to follow—as in the St. Louis study 
—lItalians, Greeks, Poles, Russians, 
Rumanians, Jews, Spaniards, Syrians, 
Croatians, Hungarians, Bohemians, and 
others successively through various chap- 
ters each devoted to a single topic like 
“homes,” “occupations,” and so forth. 

The presentation as a background for 
the picture of life in this country, of the 
conditions under which the immigrant 
lived at home takes us a long way 
toward a sympathetic understanding of 
why people live as they do here, and how 
best to help them to live better. 

As a help to the education and assimi- 
lation of our non-English speaking im- 
migrants we should note the excellent 
publications of the Immigrant Publica- 
tion Society. The St. Louis Survey 
graphically set forth the ill success of 
“a class of big men (who) listened. in 
dull apathy to the stumbling efforts of 
a Greek waiter to read from Stepping 
Stones, Third Reader, concerning the 
trip of a camel across the Sahara Des- 
ert.” Nothing of this sort will happen 
to the class that uses the Foreigner’s 
Guide to English. This book takes for 
its subject matter the incidents of daily 
life that come most nearly and directly 
within the experience and interest of the 
working immigrant, and presents them 
through a simple conversational and 
graphic method. 

Another useful book on the Publica- 
tion Society’s list is the one called Im- 
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migrant and Library: Italian Helps, for 
the assistance of librarians in selecting 
books for Italian readers, and in con- 
triving ways of attracting them to the 
library. The greater part of the little 
volume is taken up with lists of books 
in the Italian language with brief de- 
scriptive notes, classified under various 
headings of general interest, such as 
Biography, Travel, Description, His- 
tory, Fiction, Italian, and so on. Lists 
of books in English are not given because 
such lists are already available. “These 
book-lists will be found useful not only 
by librarians in looking after the needs 
of Italians, but by social workers, and 
others, who have some familiarity with 
the Italian language and want to learn 
more about the Italian people. 

A book to interest adult immigrants 
and to ground them in our national 
traditions is Makers of America, which 
gives an account in clear and readable 
English of the lives and deeds of Frank- 
lin, Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 

The Guide to the United States for 
the Jewish Immigrant is a recent trans- 
lation of a Yiddish edition, published 
some time ago. It contains the informa- 
tion most useful to a newly arrived im- 
migrant—such as the conditions of ad- 
mission to the country, to whom to apply 
for aid, where to go for work, about 
traveling in the United States, about 
schools and other educational advan- 
tages, how to become a farmer, how to 
become a citizen, and—of especial utility 
—a simple, non-technical statement of 
laws and ordinances that the immigrant 
is least likely to know about and most 
likely to break. 

Next comes to our attention At 
School in the Promised Land, a selec- 
tion of those chapters from Mary An- 
tin’s remarkable book of a few years 
ago, which deal with her school-days. 
The selections are presented for use as 
a school reader, among other reasons be- 
cause, as is pointed out in the preface, 
“besides explaining to Americans the ex- 
periences, the hopes and the problems of 
immigrants, the author reminded the 
native-born of their priceless heritage of 
liberty and opportunity”; and because 
“the book had a special message to 
teachers in its amazing revelation of the 
power that lies in a teacher’s hands, and 
of the results that attend a wise use of 
this power.” 

The St. Louis Survey gives us a pic- 
ture of the foreigner as seen by the na- 
tive: perhaps it is equally useful to show 
how the “native” looks to the “for- 
eigner.” ‘This is the purpose of Intro- 
ducing the American Spirit. “We are 
not loved as a nation,” says Dr. Steiner, 
“largely because we are not understood, 
and we are not understood because we 
do not understand ourselves and we do 
not understand ourselves because we 
have not studied ourselves in the light 
of the spirit of other nations.” So Dr. 
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Steiner undertakes to give us a little of 
that light through the impressions of a 
certain visiting Herr Direktor, who is 
taken by the author on a personally con- 
ducted tour to note and admire various 
manifestations of the American spirit. 
We find it rather difficult to visualize 
the “spirit”? through the bewildering suc- 
cession of meals and railway journeys 
which seem to be the main medium for 
impressions, but there is here and there 
a suggestive bit of criticism, an illum- 
inating pictorial flash—as in the chapter 
describing the meeting of the Russian 
priest, the American Y. M..C. A. secre- 
tary, and the Herr Direktor. 

In the next book we go to look at the 
foreigner in his native country. Modern 
Austria untangles for us in a clear and 
interesting way the racial and social 
complexities in which a large proportion 
of our present immigrants are involved 
in their home-land. 

The author is an Italian, and the 
questions are presented from an anti- 
Austrian point of view, but the spirit 
is eminently fair, and we can well be- 
lieve the statement of the translator’s 
preface that the author is “a keen ob- 
server and able student of political and 
social movements.” 

Japanese Expansion and American 
Policies brings before us another racial 
problem. Our fervor for “prepared- 
ness”? is largely based upon fear of at- 
tack from one or both of two quarters 
—the west and the east—the German 
and the Japanese. The latter is a ter- 
ror of longer standing, and the author 
in this book addresses himself to the 
task of clearing. it away. Whether 
there is reason for it or not, and the 
author insists there is not, a spirit of 
fear, contempt and unfriendliness to- 
ward another people is an excellent ba- 
sis for hostilities. 

Why should we fight the Japanese? 
Dr. Abbott can think of but three rea- 
sons: first, that there should be acts of 
hostility toward American citizens in 
the Orient, which we should be obliged 
to take notice of. ‘The chance of this 
is remote, as American tourists are well 
liked in Japan and well treated. Or, we 
might fight to maintain an open door in 
China, or to help China against an ag- 
gressive Japan. Neither of these rea- 
sons is likely to appeal to the American 
government or the American public as 
causes of war, as is shown by our action 
—or failure to act—in similar circum- 
stances, 

But perhaps the Japanese would fight 
us? This might occur in consequence 
of irritating state and national legisla- 
tion. But if this happens it will be our 
own fault, Dr. Abbott thinks, because 
we can attain all necessary ends without 
arousing Japanese antagonism. 

But might not the Japanese go to war 
with us in the natural course of national 
expansion? ‘The discussion of this pos- 
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sibility is perhaps the most interesting 
part of the book. The argument is de- 
veloped in the way made familiar to us 
by Mr. Angell—that it would be un- 
profitable to Japan to wage war upon us, 
and that it would be difficult if not im- 
possible to finance such a war. It is ad- 
mitted that nations do go to war under 
such conditions, but we are reminded 
that the Japanese are singularly cautious 
in their calculations, and mindful of the 
profit of their undertakings. 

Refraining from irritating legislation 
and a contemptuous attitude toward the 
Japanese nation, whom we have every 
reason to treat as a friend, and to ac- 
cept as an equal in the family of na- 
tions, does not mean, in the author’s 
view, that we should permit unrestrict- 
ed immigration from Japan. ‘This 
would be undesirable, but he thinks re- 
striction according to the Gulick plan 
of admitting immigrants of any race 
in numbers proportional to their coun- 
trymen already here would answer our 
purpose entirely, and give no offence to 
the Japanese because it would apply to 
all countries equally. 

An attempt to discover the funda- 
mental laws governing the life-history 
of races in general is made in The In- 
equality of Human Races, a translation 
of Count Gobineau’s standard work, 
first published in 1853. Its timeliness 
now, according to the translator, is that 
of the prophet confirmed by the stride 
of events. The basis of Gobineau’s 
creed was a belief in race and aristocracy 
as the first condition of civilization, a 
disbelief in the influence of environment, 
and a distrust in the efficacy of religion 
and morality. His theories fit in with 
the teachings of Nietzsche, Treitschke, 
Chamberlain and others to form the 
body of doctrine upon which the Teu- 
tonic mind has been feeding for the 
past sixty years to make it ready for the 
present conflict. 

To confirm his powers of prophecy, 
it happens that the general trend of 
biological discovery does sustain to some 
extent his general theory of race to- 
day, as it would not have been sus- 
tained, say, twenty years ago, before 
Weismann and the resurrected Mendel 
had pretty well shattered the hypothesis 
of the environmental influence of hered- 
ity. 

But after all, what does it matter 
what curious anticipations of truth Go- 
bineau may have hit upon, since he 
lacked the scientific basis which gives 
value to the results of experimental biol- 
ogy today? For we must remember that 
this book was written six years before 
what we may term the beginning of the 
“modern era’—the publication of the 
Origin of Species, when the accredited 
method of studying humankind was by 
means of the “philosophy of history,” 
with all its glittering ambiguities. And 
there is danger that the partial con- 
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firmation of some of the author’s t 
ories by modern science may lead + 
unwary to accept the others, not th 
confirmed. | 


Kate Hotiapay CLAGHORN, 


THE RELIGION OF EXPERIENCE 


By Horace J. Bridges. Macmillan Com}! 

pany. 275 pp. Price $1.50; by mail @ 

the Survey, $1.62. | 
Not experie 


religion, but the ey. 
perience of mankin 
Religion with religions is t 
ae concern of the le 
turer of the 
cago Ethical Society, 
in his latest volume | 
The social signifi 
cance of the book 7 
its emphasis upe 
“religion and 
tionality.” So | 
terdependent are these to the author thay 
the history of both testifies to the “so. | 
ciological identity” between them. 
therefore argues that a nation is and al 
ways has been essentially a church, and) | 
that a church fulfills its highest functio 
and best perpetuates itself by molding. 
the nation to the religious ideals an 
spirit of its own life. In noting hoy 
many of the functions being assumed b 
the modern state correspond to tho 
hitherto considered exclusively religiou 
and ecclesiastical, the author passes b 
the humanitarian service thus shared t 
point out the correspondence betwe' 
their other prerogatives which he think 
will be “clear to all who are not hypag 
tized by names.’ 
The state’s registration of its citizen 
and the church’s declaration of its wate 
over its members through baptism; civi 
and ecclesiastical marriage; surveillance 
over theological and political beliefs; ant 
the imposition of certain exactions 4a 
conditions of eligibility for political offic 
and ecclesiastical ordination, are cited ai 
correspondences. 
The modern nation, he claims, is dan: 
gerously inefhcient because unaware 0! 
its true religious nature. On the othe 
hand, he attributes much of the ineffi 
ciency and divisiveness of the mode 
church to its failure to see and teach thai 
“patriotism is the highest application 0! 
the universal moral law and is identical 
with religion.” 
Differing though he does from all t 
churches, critical though he is of thei 
beliefs and policies, yet he scorns as with- 
out any basis in history, or in contem 
porary experience, any suggestion eithe 
of the disappearance of religion or the 
supersedure of the churches. Indeed, he 
would have the ministers of the churches 
and the churches themselves remand 
other agencies most of their humani 
tarian ministries and social activities, in 
order to reserve themselves for the ful- 
fillment of their primary purpose, which 
‘ 
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is to idealize, inspire and dynamize the 
nation and its individual citizens. $ 

In so arguing, however, he seems to 
deprive them of the very means of ap- 
plying and even initiating their social 
and civic ideals, especially in communi- 
ties not well organized to these ends. He 
stoutly maintains that without these or- 
ganized means, the new-born ideals and 
inspirations of the Christian church 
would soon have been lost in the “bog 
of oblivion.” 

Not since Elisha Mulford wrote The 
Nation and The Republic of God have 
religion and nationality been so vigor- 
ously and fundamentally identified and 
their interdependence so effectively re- 
asserted. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


Pouitics (Volumes I and II) 
By. Heinrich von Treitschke. The Mac- 
millan Company. 406 and 643 pp. Price 
$7 per set; by mail of the Survey, $7.32. 


In the two-volume 
English translation 
of von Treitschke’s 


Ethics Politics, for which 


of the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
Politics 


Balfour has written 
an introduction and 
President A. Law- 
rence Lowell a two- 
page foreword, we 
have an_ excellent 
opportunity to learn 
at first hand what 
those doctrines are which have been so 
much discussed in the past two years? 
The work is worthy of a careful and 
open-minded reading, especially, as Pres- 
ident Lowell intimates, the first three 
chapters and the last two. 


The present reviewer has done no. 


more than this at present, but he intends 
before many days to read also the inter- 
vening twenty-three chapters. What 
‘better commendation from a reviewer 
could any book ask? Mr. Balfour’s in- 
troduction, entertaining as it is, should 
not be read in advance, if the reader 
wishes to be fair to himself. Fairness 
to the autHor does not matter. He is a 
foreigner, anyway, and has been dead 
for years; but if one is to enjoy reading 
a book, if he is to enjoy the process of 
forming his own conclusions, it is better 
not to start fresh from a verdict by an 
imposing authority that the author is 
inaccurate, that there is nothing pro- 
found in him, that he is abusive, that 
some of his blemishes may be due to 
want of memory or care, but that others 
are the offspring of invincible prejudice, 
that his inordinate self-esteem does not 
have the grace to appear in its most 
agreeable form, and that even his humor 
is not of the prophylactic kind. One 


should not miss this introduction, but it 
should come after the book itself. 

The view of the state set forth in 
these opening chapters is not in the least 
mystical. It is as clear as crystal and 
as concrete. The state is born in a com- 
munity whenever a group orean indi- 
vidual has achieved sovereignty by im- 
posing its will upon the whole body. It 
represents power. [he consent of the 
governed is advantageous, but not neces- 
sary. The state is the people legally 
united, but not necessarily nor even nor- 
mally on a democratic basis. “The state 
is everywhere older than history. It is 
not something artificial and is not an 
organism. It is not founded upon con- 
tract. It is a legal personality. As a 
person it has a will. One of the few 
wise remarks that Rousseau ever made 
is that the general will is not to be 
identified with the will of all the 
people. ‘The state has an independent 
force, and power is its characteristic 
attribute. 

The state has no power to limit its 
own power. ‘lreaties have no absolute- 
ly binding force, but are voluntary self- 
restrictions. “Ihe power which made 
may unmake them. No outsider can in- 
terfere. It is a point of honor for a state 
to solve for itself whatever difficulties 
may arise. ‘he appeal to arms will be 
valid until the end of history, and therein 
lies the sacredness of war. 

Without war, says von Treitschke, 
explicitly, no state could be. “This is not 
to be considered a necessary evil. War 
is a uniting as well as a dividing element 
among nations. It is undoubtedly the 
one remedy for an ailing nation. It is 
war which fosters the political idealism 
which the materialist rejects. 

There is another side of this philoso- 
phy. States are subject to a moral law. 
Truth and frankness have much more 
power than is commonly supposed. An 
instinct for truth is born within us. A 
state gains a. moral strength from the 
confidence of its neighbors. Art is to 
be fostered. It is not a luxury, but is 
as indispensable to men as their daily 
bread. Compulsory education, which is 
only a phrase, should rather be called 
compulsory freedom. Moreover, the 
state is not to absorb the whole of human 
life. Liberty of the individual will grow 
with the growth of culture. 

And with this inevitable reference to 
culture we might end the sampling of 
von ‘Treitschke’s crisp and provoking 
phrases. In addition, however, Ameri- 
cans should perhaps be warned that to 
him they are still colonists. “The Ger- 
man-Americans who forsook their father- 
land in 1848 were only radicals who in 
their vanity imagined that they were 
faced with a struggle like that of the 
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French Huguenots; but this struggle 
had only a subjective existence in their 
exalted imagination. It is foolish to ad- 
mire them. (Germans must always main- 
tain the principle that the state is in 
itself an ethical force and a high moral 
good. 

The book will be interesting to any- 
one, but it is especially recommended to 
all pacifists who are so only because they 
have never really faced the argument for 
aggression and war. 


Epwarp [. Devine. 


SocieTy, Irs ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
By H. K. Rowe. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


378 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SurVEY, $1.62. 

Sociology ‘‘must 

+} not be permitted to 

remain the  posses- 

Sociology sion of an aristoc- 

a racy of intellect.” 

the People For this reason the 


author has drawn a 
cross-section of so- 
ciety, concretely, so 
that it may be stud- 
ied by the average 
person. ‘The book 
presents an outline 
of the activities of society in a readable 
form. It is comprehensive yet compen- 
dious. It will prove useful to pupils 
and general readers. 

Excellent as it is in conception and 
execution, the volume falls into the er- 
rors almost unavoidable when one at- 
tempts to treat of a great variety of sub- 
jects. 

To say that “crime calls for preven- 
tion and punishment” hardly accords 
with the statement that “retaliation is 
no longer the accepted principle; reform- 
ation has taken its place.” It is accurate 
to say that punishment is still practiced. 
But in stating the principles of modern 
methods punishment should find no 
place. 

The statement under the discussion of 
play that “control is held in abeyance; 
parent, teacher and constable leniently~ 
indulge the child,” is not in conformity 
with the universally accepted theory that 
play must be always directed in construc- 
tive channels. ‘That as yet too much lib- 
erty is allowed is a fact. But it is also 
true that this is recognized as a defect, 
that it may be considered as a passing 
phase and that modern interpretation 
and plans look to its gradual elimina- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding such errors, the book 
is worth while for students. It pos- 
sesses a distinct advantage because it 
treats of facts and wastes no time in 
trying to establish a terminology. 


E. T. HartMan. 
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“PENITENTIAL HYMN” 


To the Editor: John Haynes Holmes’ 
poem in the Survey for November 18 
ought to be translated in all the lan- 
guages of Europe and I trust it may be. 
It is splendid. 

L. M. Powers. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


BORDER IMMIGRANTS 


To the Editor: I was much interested 
in the article by William E. Leonard 
in the Survey of October 28 last, in 
which he says that the influx of Mexi- 
cans into the border states is making a 
double race problem of increasing seri- 
ousness. When the tendency of the 
Latin races to intermarry with Negroes 
is considered, it will be seen that the 
problem is even more serious than it 
now appears. “Telegrams sent to con- 
gressmen by a railroad running through 
these states, to the effect that it needed 
cheap Mexican labor in its business con- 
stituted one of the arguments against a 
recent restriction bill over the presiden- 
tial veto. And except for a few people 
whose sentiment beclouds their reason, 
this is the usual line-up: those who want 
cheap labor and do not mind cheap citi- 
zenship against those who feel that we 
could do better without either. 

JosEPH LEE. 

Boston. 


NEW NAME WANTED 
To the Editor: What shall be the 


name of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction? 

In the proceedings of the Indianapolis 
session, 1916, page 685, there is mention 
of the action of the business meeting of 
that session on the report of a special 
committee on change of name. ‘That 
meeting accepted the suggestion of the 
special committee that “a change of 
name of the conference is desirable,” and 
decided that there should be a postal 
canvass of the conference members, with 
the result published three months before 
the 1917 session, and that there should 
be a final preferential ballot at that 
session. “The postal canvass is to give 
the names already suggested. 

So far, the suggestions are as follows: 
The National or the American Confer- 
ence or Social Welfare or Social Prog- 
ress or Public Welfare; the National or 
American Welfare Congress or Confer- 
ence or Public Welfare Congress or 
Conference; the American or National 
Conference or Council of Social Agen- 
cies; the American or National Confer- 
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ence for Social Service or for Social Bet- 
terment; American Sociological Confer- 
ence; Social Workers or American So- 


cial Workers’ Conference; National 
Conference of Social Workers or for 
Social Work; National Conference on 
the Community or on the Common 
Good. 

If readers of the SuRVEY can make 
any further suggestion for names of the 
conference, will they kindly send them 
at once to the undersigned, who is chair- 
man of the special committee, at 18 Som- 
erset street, Boston, in order that they 
may appear also in the postal canvass. 

JEFFREY R. BRACKETT. 

[School for Social. Workers] 

Boston. 


. TOPICS FOR 1918 

To the Editor: ‘The Committee on 
Organization of the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction for 
1918, which reports at the Pittsburgh 
conference in 1917, is giving considera- 
tion to the selection of topics for the 
1918 conference. May I take this means 
of requesting SURVEY readers to submit 
to the committee any suggestions which 
they may have as to topics which ought 
to be discussed ? 

Certain of the committees of the con- 
ference have been more or less perma- 
nent from year to year as representing 
well-established fields of work whose 
problems never exhaust discussion. 
There is room, however, each year for 
the discussion of certain problems which 
are of an especially timely interest, and 
which would not be suitable perhaps for 
inclusion in the program every year. 
Such topics ought to have a genuine na- 
tional appeal and be of interest to the 
whole group of those who attend the 
conference. Suggestions may be mailed 
to the chairman of the committee at 105 
East 22 street, New York City. 

Porter R. LEE. 

{Chairman Committee on Program] 

New York. 


SCRUBWOMEN 


To the Editor: How soon’ and at 
what price could you furnish 1,000 
copies of the frontispiece from the 
Survey of December 2, showing the 
picture of the scrubwoman? 

I should like to try to make it work 
for Chicago scrubwomen. I have no 
definite plans as yet, but for several 
years have wished more could be done 
for them. A large percentage of them 
support from one to a dozen small 
children and a sick husband or other 


invalid member of the family. 
«known of some very heroic cases. Per 
haps you could say something in you 


all over the country. Elevator boys ané 
day-light servants all are more or less 
remembered at Christmas, but 


thought of, and many of them do as 
conscientious work as can be found 
anywhere. ~ 


Wirt W. Haram. & 
Chicago. q 


POOL-ROOMS 


To the Editor: I am writing for 
either material or information concern- 
ing the subject of pool-rooms, billiard 
and bowling-alleys. Have you litera- | 
ture which treats of these subjects in a 
truly scientific manner, rather than the 
“general” treatise which is so markedly _ 
denunciatory and not at all constructive - 
in the real social sense? Nothing short 
of a critical, laboratory treatment of the 
main causes or reasons which impel 
boys to indulge in these games and fre- 
quent these places will suffice. Many of 
the so-called “surveys,” which are not 
numerous as to this particular subject, 
are too vague, being neither accurate in 
statement, scientific in treatment nor il- 
luminating in character. A great favor 
will be conferred to me, personally, sir, 
as also to a rapidly growing city, which 
is seeking both to adjust itself and reg- 
ulate its equally rapidly growing prob-— 
lems. Surely there is need for intel- 
ligent community action here, with over 
250 unlicensed and unsupervised pool- 
rooms, which are frequented by at least 
25,000 young men each week of the year. © 

JoHN J. PHELAN. 

Toledo. 


A CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


To the Editor: A reader of old news- 
paper files will soon discover that there 
is nothing new under the sun. For ex- 
ample, the New York World of July 
27, 1866, published an editorial entitled 
A Children’s Bureau. It appears that 
the Rev. Joel Lindsley, of Medina, 
Ohio, had beaten his small son to death 
with a shingle, because of the child’s re- 
fusal to say his prayers. “The father’s 
statement after his conviction for man- 
slaughter is as tragic a story as was ever. 
written, his own plea being his “moral 
conviction” that the child should have 
been made to yield, the punishment be- 
ing continued intermittently for some 
two hours, when the child died. 

At the same time, a woman named 
Abrahams was being tried in Richmond, 
Va., for cruelty to her former slaves. 
Horace Greeley, in the Tribune, was 
making the Abrahams case a text for 
the continued operation of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, for the protection of the | 
Negroes of the South. Manton Mar- 
ble, in the World, opposing the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, made the Lindsley case 


im example of the need of a Children’s 
ureau. He argued as follows: 
“Tf there be any virtue in the inter- 
ference of a central government to right 
social evils, where can the action of that 
virtue be more imperatively needed, 
where can it avert such awful calami- 
ties or work such blessed good, as in 
throwing about the tenderest years of 
white children at the North, safeguards 
at best as efficient as those which an ex- 
cited philanthropy now demands for the 
feelings, the property and the persons of 
the emancipated Negro’ at the South?” 
The irony of the editorial is apparent, 
but its logic was better than the editor 
realized. 


A. J. McKetway. 
New York. 


GIVING 


To the Editor: A letter from T. 
D. A. Corkerell in your issue of August 
26 moves me to add a word to the sub- 
ject of Appeals. Surely there should 
be more in the relation of worthy ob- 
ject on one side and the giver on the 
other than the mere passing of money 
from one to the other, whether in large 
or small sums. 

It has become a custom with some in 
the raising of considerable sums of 
money to follow a first appeal at in- 
tervals with one or two letters, perhaps 
insinuating that the first has been over- 
looked. The whole idea is too much 
like a summons to stand and deliver. 

Now, I contend that, though such 
persons or charities as practise these 
methods may obtain all the money they 
need, they have dealt a blow to real 
charity. The object we should always 
hold high before us is to convince the 
individual or the public that the person 
or the project to be helped is so val- 
uable or so pitiful that all who hear 
stop to give something, whether it be 
but the throb of sympathy, a dollar or 
a check for a large sum: thus do we edu- 
cate ourselves and others into true 
neighborliness. 

H. S. CunNINGHAM. 
Brookline, Mass. 


FIRST IN WAR: FIRST IN 
PEACE 


[Continued from page 297] 


in 1914, to “destroy the military domi- 
nation of Prussia.’ Conceivably, one 
way lies in a crushing German defeat, 
but not a few Englishmen are skeptical 
-of this outcome. Conceivably, another 
way may lie in German victory coupled 
with a social revolution; but not a few 
Germans are skeptical of such an out- 
‘come if the war party is triumphant. 
Conceivably, there is a third way by 
which the people of western Europe 
could be guaranteed against German 
militarism, so as to permit England, 
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France and their allies to demobilize 
their vast armies, reduce their enormous 
military expense, and be secure in their 
liberties. With the mighty scheme of 
the German war party twice wrecked— 
at the Marne and Verdun—and with 
the counter ambitions of English and 
French imperialists faring no better, 
a settlement is conceivable which 
would take the threat out of every mili- 
tary establishment by taking the threat 
out of all. ‘The proposal of interna- 
tional organization and progressive dis- 
armament might so fire the hearts of men 
and women of all nations as to make 
even the travail of the last years seem not 
in vain, releasing them from the burden 
of war in peace and freeing them from 
their generation-long dreads. 

Similarly, if we are to heed the con- 
structive peace movements, the cause of 
the Belgians and Serbians cannot perma- 
nently be served without serving also the 
cause of the Ukrainians, the Letts, the 
Poles, and other oppressed peoples. 
Here again the settlement must be lifted 
to a new and common level, for so long 
as injustice and oppression toward any 
of the weaker peoples is permitted to 
any great power, so long is it potentially 
a threat to all, and to the other great 
powers. Nor will friction over colony 
grabbing and the exploitation of back- 
ward people be resolved by a fresh par- 
celing of their heritage, but by a 
common undertaking for their protec- 
tion, the conservation of their natural 
resources, and the open door. 

Until then, the capitals of western 
Europe will not be safe from each other, 
nor the neutral nations from the conse- 
quences of other peoples’ wars. 

Therein lies the stake of the United 
States in a settlement radically different 
from the military one which closed the 
Napoleonic conflict—a ‘settlement which 
will lay a new fabric of international 
relations, as the League to Enforce Peace 
and World Court propaganda want; 
which will in advance, as President Wil- 
son and the more militant peace organi- 
zations urge, stamp that fabric with 
those principles without which a liberty- 
loving people would not for long tolerate 
local government or world government. 
Therein lies’ the significance of the 
Hensley clause (see page 308), empow- 
ering the President to call a conference 
of the nations. 
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OSTON is to vote on no-license on 

December 19. With Billy Sunday to 
help, there is said to be a fair chance that 
the city will go dry. 
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OVERNOR HUNT both won and lost 

in Arizona. The final count on a very 
close vote is reported to show him defeated 
for re-election by thirty-two votes. But the 
referendum measure abolishing capital pun- 
ishment, on which he has staked his political 
fortunes again and again, carried by 152 
votes, 


HE photographs used on page 175 of 
the Survey for November 18 were taken 
by Dr. W. W. Peters, of Shanghai, and re- 
produced by courtesy of the International - 
Committee, Y. M. C. A. 


HROUGH an unintentional and re- 

grettable error the Survey stated last 
week that the summary of social legislation 
in 1916 in Bulletin No. 76 of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
omitted federal legislation. As a matter of 
fact, federal is included along with state 
legislation under all of the classified head- 
ings. 


S61. NCOURAGE the shops that close 

early,” says the Consumers’ League 
of New York city, in sending out a list of 
twenty-four stores that will close to cus- 
tomers at six o’clock even during the Christ- 
mas rush, one that will close at seven, one 
at 9:45 and five at ten. Copies of the list 
may be had of the league at 105 East 22 
street, New York city. 


S IXTEEN lectures on mental hygiene were 

included in the public series offered this 
autumn by the New York city Department of 
Education. An attendance averaging over 
200 and a readiness to question the speakers 
after a lecture indicate wide interest in the 
subject. The department has, therefore, asked 
the Mental Hygiene Committee to provide 
for two other series of lectures to be given 
in different sections of the city. 


eee SROs has recently limited the work- 
ing day to eight hours for “every 
laborer, workman, clerk in store, office or 
industrial establishment, and in _ general, 
every employe of any kind.” The text of 
the law stipulates the amount of overtime 
which shall be paid, includes exemption from 
work on Sundays and legal holidays, and 
compels the employer and the employe to 
give thirty days’ notice “before making any 
change.” 


ORTY-FIVE different tracts of land 

have been offered to Dallas, Tex., for a 
municipal farm for misdemeanants. A cam- 
paign for such a farm has been conducted 
vigorously, and the city is said to have been 
won over to the idea. Two or three other 
cities and as many states already have such 
farms. Dallas may avoid issuing bonds 
through the sale of the present jail property, 
which the farm would render useless. | 


HE Armenian relief fund is to benefit 

from the sale of a volume of 130 Ar- 
menian poems, rendered into English verse 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. The book is just 
out, in time for Christmas. (Robert Cham- 
bers, Ford building, Boston, $1.50.) Readers 
of the Survey will doubtless find some of 
these poems familiar through Miss Black- 
well’s article and translations of a year ago, 
Songs of Exile, in the Survey for Decem- 
ber 4, 1915. 


SPECIAL section on public health has 

been opened in the Municipal Reference 
Library of New York city. Several libraries 
in the city have valuable collections of medi- 
cal books; the Municipal Library is the only 
one specializing in subjects of public health 
to which the public has access. The collec- 
tion was begun several years ago by the 
Department of Health, but has had no direct 
supervision hitherto. It will now be in charge 
of Sara N. Halliday, formerly librarian of 
the Lederle Laboratories. 
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NSLEY WILCOX has been a trustee of 

the Buffalo Charity Organization So- 
ciety since 1881 and president since 1906. 
To mark the tenth anniversary of his presi- 
dency he was presented with an illuminated 
scroll in which the staff joined in wishing 
him many years more and in pointing out 
that during those ten years the society grew 
almost as much as in the preceding thirty. 
The staff signatures run back to 1877, when 
Adam Meister began his service, lasting con- 
tinuously to this time. 


T the Harvard-Technology School for 

Health Officers, the Duke of Sougkla, 
brother of the King of Siam, is taking the 
full course and plans to organize a national 
public health system on his return to Siam. 
Dr. Ettore Ciampollini, of Siena, Italy, has 
completed a medical course and is now add- 
ing this special study of public health. An- 
other student is a member of the United States 
Medical Reserve Corps and others are health 
officers on leave or professors of bacteriology 
or sanitation. 


Bee of the prevalence of cholera in 
many places in Asia, the federal Public 
Health Service has issued special orders that 
steerage passengers arriving at United States 
ports from China and Japan shall be de- 
tained for bacteriological examinations. No 
passenger from these eastern ports is ad- 
mitted until it has been determined he is 
neither infected with cholera nor a carrier 
of the cholera bacillus. 


pee CH OLA RE FUND SEAL” is be- 
ing circulated by the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Education of Excep- 
tional Children to meet the special demands 
that infantile paralysis has made upon its 
work. Timely treatment and guidance, says 
the association, will overcome the handicap 
of ill health and the resulting mental warp 
with which numbers of children grow up. 
Officers of the association include Dr. Ira 
S. Wile, ex-President Taft, Charles W. Eliot, 
Commissioner of Education Claxton, Eliza- 
beth E. Farrell, Dr. Maxmilian P. E. Grosz- 
mann, 


HE Wisconsin State Board of Industrial 

Education has recently, it declares, car- 
ried continuation industrial schooling to 
every employe in Racine who wants it. At 
a meeting attended by the mayor and other 
city officials, representatives of the Central 
Labor Trade Council,.employers of eighteen 
industries, the local Board of Education and 
the Industrial Board of Education, it was 
decided to add six new trades to the exist- 
ing school courses and to establish continua- 
tion classes in the shops of three concerns 
that employ over 7,000 people. The exist- 
ing central continuation school now gives 
half time or evening instruction to 2,000 
workers. 


URING the coming year a special ex- 

periment in safeguarding the health of 
workingwomen will be made by _ the 
Women’s Municipal League of New York 
city. Health is to be emphasized as one of 
the most important factors in vocational 
guidance and an effort will be made to 
promote a wider knowledge of personal hy- 
giene among working girls. A doctor sta- 
tioned at a large non-commercial employ- 
ment agency will give every girl applying 
for work an opportunity to be examined and 
advised. 


“Recently in a large department store,” 
said Mrs. Henry A Stimson, president of 
the league, “three girls dropped dead from 
heart trouble within a few days of each 
other. Since then the management of the 
store has inaugurated a system of physical 
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examinations for its employes to detect such 
physical defects in time.” 


REATER NEW YORK, in its budget- 

making, seems to be missing a lesson 
of the infantile paralysis epidemic. It refused 
almost entirely the petition of the Depart- 
ment of Health for extended work in the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene. Additional medi- 
cal inspectors, nurses, and six dental 
hygienists were asked for, to meet the need 
in schools and clinics of more preventive 
work. Only three hygienists were given, and 
some means for developing the school lunch 
work. Last year more than 200,000 school 
children were found to have some physical 
defect, in teeth, eyes and tonsils. Inadequate 
appropriations mean that there is but one 
nurse for more than 3,000 children; one 
doctor for more than 7,000; that only once in 
three years are all children examined, in- 
stead of once a year, as is done in many 
progressive cities and states, including New 
York state outside the city. 


HE Bulletin of the New York Charity 

Organization Society has discovered 
“Jimmy Jones,” who “holds the world’s 
record for youth in teaching. Jimmy’s father 
is sick with arthritis. His mother, who had 
supported the family of three until recently, 
is expecting a baby and can no longer work. 
We are now trying to take the place of the 
father and mother in keeping the home to- 
gether. Jimmy, however, feels that he must 
do his share. He has been sparing his mother 
every unnecessary step—carrying coal and 
even scrubbing the floor; and he is only ten. 
His greatest achievement is a contribution of 
a dollar a week to the family treasury. 
Jimmy is exceedingly bright. A neighbor’s 
child is not, and Jimmy is tutoring him in the 
three R’s at a charge of a dollar a week. 
Too much work would be a bad thing for 
Jimmy, so we have made other arrangements 
for the scrubbing of the floors and have per- 
suaded Jimmy’s parents to let him join a 
boys’ club. But Jimmy proudly continues to 
coach his pupil, to the great satisfaction of 
school teachers, parents, and everybody else.” 


HE Christmas holidays will see, if all 

plans go through, several motion picture 
theaters in Cleveland trying out model pro- 
grams picked by the Civic Committee of the 
Cleveland Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Neighborhood groups in churches and school 
community centers are now being asked to 
support the films and enforce their use by 
the managers who arrange to use them. 
Volunteers are checking up on “first run” 
films and preparing data for the use of the 
Civic Committee in making up its programs. 
Films are being picked according to what is 
termed the “family standard.” Other stand- 
ards, such as children’s will be worked out 
as opportunity presents. Bertelle Lyttle, 
chairman of the committee, complains that 
no comprehensive standards of scenario, 
staging or other factors in the motion picture 
now exist beyond those of the National Board 
of Censors. Tentative programs were planned 
for last spring, but failed to make much of 
an impression, through a combination of 
small Holy Week attendance, lack of pub- 
licity and failure of managers to live up to 
their promises to show the whole program 
and nothing but the program. 


SANS has apparently heard often 
enough that she has a poor school sys- 
tem. She has been told that she is niggard- 
ly with her schools, that physical conditions 
in many rural counties are a disgrace, and 
that she is close to the bottom of the list 
of states in illiteracy. Her state superin- 
tendent of education, William F. Feagin, has 
been dinging this into hér ears for several 
years and Alabama has apparently decided 


that it is time to improve. When the voter 
of the state polled their opinions November 
7, they carried by a majority of over 21,000 
an amendment to the constitution that will 
enable much more money to be spent on 
schools than has heretofore been possible, 
Any county can now levy a special tax for 
school purposes not to exceed thirty cents on 
$100, in addition to the tax already author- 
ized, provided the voters of the county agree 
to do so at an election held for the purpose. 
Any school district, also, can levy a similar 
tax, provided the counties where it is col- 
lected are already levying as much as a 
three-mill school tax. A striking feature of 
the vote on the amendment was that fifteen © 
“black belt” counties, which may not care 
to take advantage of the new tax-levying 
power, voted in favor of it. 


HE non-competitive comity and coopera-— 

tion between the schools of philanthropy, 
which have always characterized their rela- — 
tions with each other, have led to interesting 
exchanges within their teaching staffs. The 
example of Henry W. Thurston in going 
from the Chicago School of Civics and ~ 
Philanthropy to the New York School of 
Philanthropy has been followed by inter- 
changes between the Philadelphia, Chicago 
and St. Louis schools. Lydia C. Lewis has 
entered upon her work with the Chicago 
school as supervisor of field work, coming — 
from the Pennsylvania School for Social 
Service, where she filled a similar position, ~ 
as well as that of dean. Graduated from 
Swarthmore College, she worked with Mary 
E. Richmond in the Philadelphia Society for — 
Organizing Charity for two years and after- 
wards pursued special studies at Wood- 
brooke, England, and at the University of 
Birmingham under Profs. W. J. Ashley and 
J. H. Muirhead. Lillian Wilder, who was 
graduated last year at the Chicago school, 
where she specialized in social investigation, 
has become ‘supervisor of field work in the 
recreation department of the St. Louis School 
of Social Economy, where she also lectures 
on immigration. After graduating from 
Goucher College, she had several years of 
experience in teaching and in practical so- 
cial work. Adena Miller, formerly super- 
visor of field work at the Chicago school, 
has become the civic secretary of the Cin- 
cinnati Woman’s City Club. 


A COMPREHENSIVE program of social 
legislation, embodied chiefly in the chil- 
dren’s code, was the chief topic of discussion — 
at the seventeenth annual meeting of the 

Missouri Conference for Social Welfare at — 
Columbia. The problem of administering 

laws for social betterment in the average 

county and small town was brought to the 

front. Conditions throughout the state as a 

whole, rather than in the larger cities, were 

emphasized. Feeble-mindedness, rural prob- 

lems, the Negro and the old Missouri fight 

to get politics out of state institutions were 

big points in the discussion. The meetings 

were attended /not only by over 150 dele- 

gates from all over the state, but by a large 

number from the State University and from 

the city of Columbia. At the big opening 

meeting Sunday evening, at which Frederic 

Almy, president of the National Conference 

of Charities and Correction, spoke, there 

were over 1000 present. At another large 

open meeting, Dr. William F. Snow, secre- 

tary of the American’ Social Hygiene Asso- 

ciation, spoke on modern methods of vice 

suppression. With his talk came the an- 

nouncement of the formation of the Missouri 

State Society for Social Hygiene, which will 

take over the local work in all parts of the 

state. Meeting with the conference was the 

Missouri Association of Infirmary Officials. 

Rabbi Louis Bernstein of St. Joseph, was 

elected president for the coming year, and 

J. L. Wagner, secretary of the State Board 

of Charities, was re-elected secretary. 


PAMPHLETS 


IscONSIN TEACHERS’ AND YouNG PEopieE’s READ- 
inc Crrctes. List or Booxs, REGULATIONS, 
Dirptomas AND Srats, Promotion or READING 
Circte Activity, Erc. Issued by the State 
Reading Circle Board, C. P. Gary, State Super- 
intendent, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Hanpsook_or Laws ror Younc WorKERS IN 
Inurnois. By Mary F. Willard. Price 5 cents. 
Row, Peterson and Company, Chicago. 


me Meraninc or tHe Mentat Hycirne Move- 
MENT. By William A. White, M.D. Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene, Room 313 
Ford building, 15 Ashburton place, Boston. 


[RECTORY OF Pustic anpD OrHrer Non-CoMMERCIAL 
EmMPpLoyMENT Bureaus In New York City, 
Pracinc Men, WomeEN, AND JuveNtiLEs. Federa- 
tion of Non-Commercial Employment Agencies, 
914 Municipal Building, New York City. 


ULLETIN OF THE FEDERATION oF Non-CoMMERCIAL 
EmpitoyMent AGENCIES oF NEw York City, An- 
NOUNCING THE EsTaBLISHMENT OF THE BuREAU 


or INFORMATION OF THE FeEpERATION. 914 Mu- 
nicipal Building, New York City. 
ONGRESS AND SHIPPERS. By Geo. A. Post. Copies 


furnished or sent direct to lists upon application 
to Frank W. Noxon, Secretary Railway Busi- 
ness Association, 30 Church street, New York 
City. 

SurvEY oF THE TypricaL Co-OPERATIVE STORES 
IN THE Unirep States. By J. A. Bexell, Hec- 
tor MacPherson, and . H. Kerr. United 
States Department of Agriculture. Price 10 
cents. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton,eD.2C; 


RT AND THE Peopie. By Otto H. Kahn, 52 Will- 
iam street, New York City. 


EPORT OF CANCER Resgarcu. By A. H. Thwaites, 
Cancer Research Scholar. Federal Quarantine 
Bureau, Melbourne, Australia. 


CARRANZA, THE Man anp His Worx. By George 
McPherson Hunter. Latin-American News As- 
sociation, 1400 Broadway, New York City. 


University TRAINING For Puszric Service.. A re- 
port of the meeting of the Association of Urban 
Universities, November 15-17, 1915. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Price 15 cents. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
Court oF ARBITRAL Justice. By Thomas Rae- 
burn White. The American Society for Judicial 
Settlement of International Disputes, Assistant- 
Secretary, Tunstall Smith, “The Preston,’ Balti- 
more, Md. 


RURAL SCHOOL SANITATION. 
George L. Collins, and W. L. Treadway. United 
States Department of Health Service. Price 15 
Se Government Printing Office, Washington, 


‘Tue State As Atpienist.” By Homer Folks, 
LL.D. An impartial review of 25 years of 
state care of the insane in New York, and a 
candid discussion of the future of the state hos- 
pital system. Published by the Committee on 
Mental Hygiene of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation, 105 East 22 street, New York City. 


RECREATION IN ReLAtTIon To OTHER SocraL Pros- 
tems. By Goldie Basch. The Lilian Edwards 
Prize Essay, New Hampshire College. Copies of 
this thesis may be had from Professor E. R. 
Groves, Department of Sociology, Durham, N. H. 


Leprosy AS A NationaL AND INTERNATIONAL PRros- 
tem. By Frederick L. Hoffman, LL.D., Sta- 
sisticiae Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, 


By Taliaferro Clark, 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF PrErsons AFFLICTED WITH 
Leprosy. Report of the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine, United States 
Senate. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C: 


State HicHer Epvcarionat InsriruTions oF 
Iowa. A report to the Iowa State Board of Edu- 
cation. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education. Price 25 cents. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Pamphlets issued by Industrial Service Move- 
ment, Y. M. C. A., 124 East 28 street, New York 
City: Tur Cortece Man’s Opportunity; VotL- 
UNTEER Service AMoNG AMERICAN WorKING- 
MEN; How VotunTEER Leapers Can HELP THE 
InpustrraL Boy; How Ir Is Dons; In a Box 
Car; Found IN THE TREASURE CHEST; ENLARG- 
ING THE WorTH OF THE WoRKER AND THE PER- 
SPECTIVE OF THE Emptoyer, By J. Parke Chan- 
ning; In Camp witH THE BuiLpErRs; AMONG THE 
Coat Miners; Appress By Joun D. RocKEFELLER 
Jr. Delivered at the Industrial Conference of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, in Grace 
rir eet Church, Cleveland, Ohio, May 15, 
DUSTRIAL WORKERS. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 1N IN- 
STITUTIONS FOR DeEpEenpDENTS. By C. Spencer 


My Forercn-sorn Broruer; Amonec In- . 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings ‘‘Situations Wanted,“ “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion, Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A NEW YORK GENTLEMAN, 
FORTY YEARS OF AGE, PROGRES- 
SIVE, EFFICIENT AND EXPERI- 
ENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 
ORPHANAGE DESIRES A SIMILAR 
POSITION, WHERE AGGRESSIVE 
RELIGIOUS AND INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING IS DESIRED, ADDRESS 
2417 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION with civic or 
social organization. Wide experience in 
municipal problems, newspaper and legis- 
lative work and general social and civic 
activities. Good speaker and organizer. 
Trained social worker; legal education. 
Comparatively young man. Address 2429 
SURVEY. 


POSITION WANTED — Employment 
manager, nine years’ experience organizing 
Service Departments in various industries. 
Accident and health work, co-operative buy- 
ing, loan and thrift fund. Salary $3,000. 
Address 2430, Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


ON OR BEFORE MARCH lst, by an 
Associated Charities in large middle-west- 
ern city, visitor trained and experienced in 
C. O. S. work, who speaks German flu- 


ently and understands the dialects. Ad- 
dress 2428 Survey. 
MAN Assistant Physical Director. Col- 


lege man with experience and all around 
athlete preferred. Make application in 
writing, stating education, experience and 
minimum salary, to Mr. Philip L. Seman, 
Supt. Cuicaco Hesrew Instirute, 1258 W. 
Taylor St., Chicago. 


VISITING NURSE wanted for Tue 
ASSocIATED CHarities, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 


Richardson. Price 5 cents. Department of 
Child-Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
East 22 street, New York City. 


Tue SocraL Stupres in Seconpary Epucartion. 
Compiled by Arthur William Dunn. Department 


of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Price 10 
cents. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, ‘D.C; 


Prorosep New PrerperuaL®CALenpDAR, ASTRONOMI- 
caL, Crviz anp Rericious. By the Rev. H. P. 
Hames, 507 West 179 street, New York City. 
Price 25 cents. 


War Inrruences, Morar anp Economic 1N THE 
Unitep States. By Eugenius H. Outerbridge. 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, 65 Liberty street, New 
York City. 


Twenty-Five YEARS oF THE Consumers’ LEAGUE 
OF THE City or New Yorx. Published by the 
foun League, 105 East 22 street, New York 

ity. 

Pustic Comrorr Stations. Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Chicago. 

Tue Sanitary ProGRess AND ViTaL. STATISTICS OF 


Hawat. By Frederick L. Hoffman. Published 
by the Prudential Press, Newark, N. J. 


How Business Men Stanp on Nationat DEFENSE. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Riggs building, Washington, D. C. 

Report oF CONFERENCE AND PRELIMINARY CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE Ciyic ImprovEMENT LEAGUE oF 
Canapa. Published by Commission of Conserva- 
tion, Ottawa, Canada. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


It Took a Bullet 
to Mute 
His Mind 


—but his, fearless thought is 
perpetuated in flaming pages. 
Brann’s dynamic alertness spurs 
you to mental exhilaration. 
You are amazed at his vivid 
diction. His scintillating sen- 
tences strike out boldly, his 
philosophy drives you relent- 


lessly. You are awe-struck at 
the man's towering intellect, 
you marvel at his mastery of 
words—and you read, read 


with an absorbed single-inter- 
est compelled by the power of 
his personality. 


BRANN 


The Iconoclast 


WwW. C. BRANN 
“He took the English lan- 
guage by the tail and 
snapped its head off for 
his own delectation and 
the joy of the onlooker.’’ 

thought and wrote of buSiness, 

art, scien‘e and religion. He 
had a vision of his own, and “‘slung the stones of his 
rhetoric with the precision of a David. He wielded the 
two-edged sword of invective like a Doge. Behind him he 
leaves a legacy of luminous literature.’’ 

Entitled. ‘‘Brann, The Iconoclast,’’ two volumes of his 
writings have been published; 464 pages each, printed on 
Cheltenham Antique paper, with a biographical preface. 
Two bindings: Cloth, $3.25; half. Morocco, $7.00. Fill 
out the coupon plainly and the day your order arrives the 
books will be prepaid to you. 

Keep them five days and acquaint yourself with Brann. 
Read his flaming utterances and then—if you choose, simply 
return the set at our expense and your deposit will be re- 
funded without question. 


THE INLAND BOOK COMPANY 


202 Inland Bldg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GENTLEMEN: On your guarantee that I may return the 


books if dissatisfied I enclose a deposit of ............ for 
“Brann, The Iconoclast.’’ 


The “Why” of a Better Lantern 


The value of a projection lantern for club 0 

settlement work is acknowledged. The 

next step—the selection of a lantern 
—leads inevitably to the 


Bausch lomb | 


alopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Its superior optical equipment, giving clear, vivid pic- 
tures, with every detail sharp to the very corners, its 
moderate price, andthe economy of its operation, settle 
the lantern question, The new automatic, gas-filled 
Mazda Lamp of the Balop- 
ticon has been scientifically 
adaptedto give the utmost 
efhciency and at a great 
economy of current as com- 
pared with the old-style arc. 
Models for lantern slides—tor 
the projection of opaque ob- 
jects such as post cards, pho- 
tos, maps, etc.,—and 
for both forms with 
instaptinterchange. 
Prices range from 
$25. to $120. 
Write for illustrated 
price list giving full 
description of all 
models, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y- 


Leating American Makers of Photographie and Ophthalmic 
Lenses, Microscopes wnd other High-Grade Optical Products 


American “Open-Air-School” Journal 


1140 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aims to present the best experience and the best think- 
ing on the subject of improving the health of children 


in school and at home. Appeals to all teachers, and to 
intelligent mothers, educators, health officials, physicians. 
Beautifully illustrated from original photographs and 
filled with reports of members of the American Open 
Air School Association, on their Open Air School Work 
in America. 10c¢ copy; 3 numbers 25c; $1.00 year. 


The Best Christmas Gift of All 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY ~ 


LEATHER Books that Fit the. Handthe Mood CLOTH 
Net, $1.00 the Mind and Purse of Every Man Net, 40e. 


VERYMAN’S books are the best gift because you can give some each Christmas. In this way a library of 734 volumes 
E can be obtained—all bound alike in handsome red leather—and each the best one of its kind that has ever been written. 

Wouldn’t you like to begin your Christmas Library this year? The books cost only 40c apiece when bound in cloth, 
and only $1.00 apiece when bound in leather. You can buy as many or as few as you like. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate than a selection from these beautiful books for your Christmas Gifts. 


A Listfof Only a Few of the Volumes Taken at Random From This Wonderfel 
Collection of the World’s Masters ; 


LIFE IN MEXICO—By Mme. Calderon De La Barcas TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST—By R. H. Dana. 
One of the most vividly entertaining and informing A fine, manly, generous work in sound, simple English. 
LoGk ee abe een to read it is to feel the brine salt on the lips. 

; A CENTURY OF ESSAYS—An anthology of the Eng- 

THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE—By Rowland E. lish -Essayists serving especially to illustrate life and 
Prothero. Giving the countless instances in which the pepe say rae : 
Psalms have guided, controlled and sustained the lives ROGET'S THESAURUS, 2 vols.—A Dictionary of ideas 

for every man who thinks and every man who writes to 


of men and women in all ages of human history and at help him in collecting and duly associating and distin- 


all crises of their fate.’ guishing the old ideas suggested by his subject. 
Hugo—Les Miserables (2 vols.) Pepys—Diary (2 vols.) Bible. (6 vols.) : 
Thackeray—Vanity Fair Whitman—Leaves of Grass Everyman’s Encyclopedia (12 vols.) 
Longfellow—Poems Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield Scott—Ivanhoe 
Emerson—Essays Cooper—Last of the Mohicans Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress 
Hawthorne—Scarlet Letter Huxley—Essays Dante—Divine Comedy 
Stevenson—Treasure Island Eliot—Silas Marner Homer—lIliad 
Carlyle—French Revolution (2 vols.) . Shakespeare. (3 vols.) Plutarch’s Lives. (3 vols.) 
Blackmore—Lorna Doone Palgrave—Golden Treasury 
Dickens—Tale of Two Cities Send for Complete List Tennyson—Poems (2 vols.) 


Aurelius—Meditations 
Eliot—Adam Bede 


Lincoln—Speeches 

Gibbon—Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
Lytton—Last Days of Pompeii man Empire: (6 vols.) 

Poe—Tales Milton—Poems 


Thomas a Kempis—The Imitation of Sh k p Irving—Sketch Book 
Christ a es eare Defoe—Robinson Crusoe 
Thackeray—Henry Esmond 


e,° Goethe—Faus 
Dumas—Count of Monte Cristo Temple Edition : fee 


Creasy—Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
Bronte—Jane Eyre the World 


Reade—Cloister and the Hearth The most satisfactory edition Cervantes—Don Quixote (2 vols.) 

Tolstoi—Anna Karenina (2 vols.) published, one play to a volume. Boswell—Life of Johnson (2 vols.) 

Holmes—Autocrat of the Breakfast Printed from Cambridge text, Green’s History of England (2 vols.) 
Table : clear type, hand-made paper, num- Browning—Poems (2 vols.) 

Cellini—Autobiography bered lines, handy pocket size, Franklin—Autobiography 

Thoreau—Walden __ complete in 40 volumes. At any Bacon—Essays 

Epictetus—Moral Discourses bookstore. Burns—Poems and Songs 

Hawthorne—House of Seven Gables Pull Blexthie@eed Death Arabian Nights 

Mulock—John Halifax, Gentleman “s OE alee RTA Dumas—Three Musketeers 

Scott—Kenilworth 65 cents per Volume Macaulay—History of England (3 


Burke—American Speeches vols.) 


Everyman’s Encyclopaedia 


This work is a complete, reliable, and accurate reference encyclopedia containing the fullest and latest information. It sup- 
plies exactly what is required by a person who needs and wants an encyclopedia. The twelve volumes of the set are printed 
in clear type on good paper, and are well illustrated. The books are flat opening, and their convenient size makes them 
astonishingly easy to handle, consult, or even carry about. 


In Cloth, Boxed, $6.00 net per set. Leather, Boxed, $12.00 net per set, 12 vols. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


